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A famous car is rid of. 100 pounds of 
unsprung weight, through use of the 
latest Disteel wheels. Their beauteous 
, concave-conical section is the basis of 
the greatest strength-for-weight ever 
. known in wheels. 


This typifies the most recent Motor 
Wheel attainments: 


—The perfected, permanently rigid 
wood wheel, demountable at the hub 


—The line of completely interchange- 
able wood, steel, and wire wheels 


~The still further betterment of 
Motor Wheel wood and steel wheels 
for demountable rims. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 
LANSING +-' MHC HI G AN 
World’s Largest Wheel Builder 
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Limits of Precision 


Watch Makers 








Continental limits of pre- 
cision are actually closer 
than those employed in 
the making of a watch. 
The materials used are the 
finest known to the en- 
gineering world. These 
account, to a great extent, 
for the recognized de- 
pendability of all Red 
Seal Continental Motors. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Office and Factory: Muskegon, M.chigan 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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H. cavy Production Schedules Show 
Optimism at Car Factories 


Activity of manufacturers bears out view that business 
during remainder of year will be good. August 
best month in history of some companies. 


By Lewis C. Dibble 


tant car manufacturers bears out the con- 

servatively optimistic view of business during 
the last quarter of 1927 developed from Automo- 
tive Industries’ survey of retail conditions last 
week. Executives in some plants are predicting 
that fall business will be better than it was last 
fall and that it may reach totals large enough to 
overcome losses of earlier in the year. Other com- 
panies, whose output totals have showed consistent 
gains over 1926 ever since the beginning of 1927 
seem to feel confident of a continuance of pros- 
perity. 

The factories as well as the retail trade, recognize 
the unfavorable effect on current sales produced 
by Ford’s delay in the announcement of his new 
product. While executives generally concede that 
there will be a large number of orders placed for 
the new Ford as soon as it actually is announced, 
they feel that the removal of the present uncer- 
tainty about the Ford model will be thoroughly 
beneficial to all makers. Particularly is this opin- 
ion held, because of the belief in some quarters 
that Ford will not be in a position to fill the de- 
mand for his new car for some time after its an- 
nouncement. 


Cent car activity at the factories of impor- 


New Records in August 


August production figures, which established 
new records for a number of manufacturers, form 
the basis for a good bit of the current optimism 
at the factories. Of course the introduction of new 
models by a number of producers had something 
to do with stimulation of sales in that month, but 


on the other hand a healthy business condition, 
coupled with the fact that the crop outlook is 
promising, probably has had more to do with the 
prosperous condition of the market than any other 
particular factor. 

The Hudson Motor Car Co., which has been set- 
ting many new records this year, manufactured 
30,960 cars in August, which is a new high record 
for that month and compares with 28,600 units 
manufactured in August, 1926, the best previous 
August. Hudson production for the first eight 
months aggregates 236,978 compared with 184,864 
for the same period last year. 


Big Month for Paige 


That the three Graham brothers are putting 
new life into the Paige organization is indicated 
by the fact that the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
in August shipped 3059 cars from the factory, 
which represents the best month so far this year. 
Last year August shipments totaled 1098 units. 
Commenting on the situation, Robert C. Graham, 
vice-president, said: “We are gratified at the man- 
ner in which the public and the trade have received 
the new improved models. Spring is usually the 
big sales period in the automobile business. The 
fact that in August we bettered the best spring 
month indicates the public interest and justifies 
the prediction that business will be good this fall.” 

Chevrolet appears to be well on its way to reach- 
ing its goal of 1,000,000 cars in 1927. The August 
output totaled 91,459 units compared with 76,586 
for the same month last year. Production for the 
first eight months aggregated 786,338 automobiles 
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compared with 513,507 in the same period last year. 
R. H. Grant, vice-president in charge of sales, talk- 
ing with a Chilton Class Journal Co. representa- 
tive this week, expressed his confidence in a satis- 
factory fall market. 

Reports fram Kenosha, Wis., indicate that 
August was the biggest month in the history of 
Nash Motors, in sales, orders and production. Ship- 
ments for the month aggregated 18,027 units and 
orders for August delivery totaled 20,201 units. 

The Buick Motor Co. enjoyed the biggest month 
in its entire history by shipping 35,000 cars from 
the factory in August, according to C. W. Churchill, 
general sales manager, who says the business out- 
look was never better. July shipments were 22,500 
and in August, last year, 29,350 units left the 
factory. 


Studebaker Business Heavy 


According to A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corp., his organization has set its pro- 
duction schedule at 38,000 automobiles for Sep- 
tember and October, which is 6000 more than 
originally planned. The demand for Studebaker 
cars is so great that executives deemed the increase 
advisable, he said. Studebaker had 7000 unfilled 
orders on hand Sept. 1, Mr. Erskine said, in pre- 
dicting that Studebaker will have the largest 
autumn demand it has experienced in years. 

The Packard Motor Car Co. entered its fiscal 
year on Sept. 1 with the heaviest schedule in its 
history and with 11,000 employees on the payrolls. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc., has also been enjoying 
a heavy business. Dodge business in August ap- 
- parently was the heaviest of any month this year 
and while no statement has been issued, as yet, it 
appears that the company will maintain a satis- 
factory production schedule during September. 

Willys-Overland, Inc., is another of the large 
producers who is keeping well to the front in the 
matter of production. Demand for the two lines 
of Whippet cars along with the Willys-Knight 
models has resulted in the company’s enjoying one 
of the most satisfactory years in its history. 

The Chrysler Corp. is another company whose 
shops are busy filling the demand. The new Chrys- 
ler models, recently introduced, have met with an 
excellent reception with the result that the factory 
has been hard pressed to fill orders. No production 
figures for August have been issued yet but it is 
felt in the industry that they will reveal an un- 
usually large volume. 


Oakland Demand Increases 


Demand for the new All-American Oakland is 
taxing the manufacturing resources of the Oakland 
Motor Car Co. to fill orders. The popularity of the 
Pontiac continues undiminished and the other day 
the company built the 100,000th Pontiac this vear. 
It is also predicted that the fall months will see 
new Oakland records set up. 

Sale of LaSalle cars since its introduction last 
spring have more than exceeded the expectations 
of officials of the Cadillac Motor Car Co. With 
LaSalle volume maintaining the pace it has held 


OPTIMISM AT FACTORIES 
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throughout the season, and with a big demand for 
the new custom-built Cadillac being introduced 
this week, the Cadillac company should have a 
very gratifying production report at the end of 
September. 

Introduction of two new body types on the Reo 
Wolverine has tended to stimulate the passenger 
car business of the Reo Motor Car Co. which has 
registered large gains since the introduction of the 
Flying Cloud and Wolverine models. Reo is also 
entering on the biggest program in its history in 
the commercial car division and the fall months 
will no doubt see this producer registering large 
gains over former years. 

Model changes announced several weeks ago, 
coupled with price reductions made earlier in the 
season, have tended to stimulate Oldsmobile sales 
appreciably. The Olds Motor Works is letting it 
be known that the present line is to be continued 
despite the fact that a larger automobile will be 
added to the offerings of the company later in 
the season. This has given the buying public confi- 
dence in the product with a result that orders for 
the cars continue in large volume. 

The Ford Motor Co. has not been producing any 
automobiles since the fifteen millionth Model T 
was turned out. The factories have been put in 
readiness for the new Ford which will be announced 
soon. Parts for the new car are being manufactur- 
ed but the car has not as yet been placed on the 
final assembly line. The company has also produced 
a large supply of Model T parts and placed them in 
storage at branches located about the country. 
Hereafter, it is said, the bulk of Ford Model T re- 
placement parts will be manufactured at the High- 
land Park plant, which is undergoing extensive 
alterations since the final assembly line was re- 
moved and taken to the Fordson plant. Persons 
close to the Ford situation say that present inten- 
tions are to introduce the car in September. 


Ford Increases Facilities 


While the usual secrecy surrounds the develop- 
ment, it is said that Ford has spent about 
$22,000,000 during the last 18 months increasing 
facilities at the Fordson (River Rouge) plant for 
a proposed production of 12,000 new cars daily. 
The plant is reported to have been expanded more 
than 78 per cent since early in 1924. 

Today at the plant there are 115.52 acres of land 
area, inclosed by walls and under roof, compared 
with 64.98 acres early in 1924. This expansion 
does not include the great area given to breaking 
up 199 steel ships purchased from the Government 
nor the area required for storing the 312,000 tons 
of scrap steel produced from these operations. 

Expansions include open-hearth furnaces in- 
closed in a building 1060 feet long and 240 feet 
wide. Four new furnaces began operations last 
year, three more are being rushed to completion 
for use within three weeks and still another three 
will be added next spring, making ten in all. A 
pressed-steel plant, 300 feet wide and 1250 feet 
long, and a new spring and upset building are other 
major additions. 
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A new Packard body model, five-passenger phaeton on the eight-cylinder chassis. Price is $3,975 


Aircraft Engine Features Found 
in New Pp ackard Models 


Crankshaft is lighter but of same torsional rigidity as 


previous one, 


Oi] manifold sprays lubricant to pistons. 


New type valve spring used. Bodies lower. Prices revised. 


T is a rather generally 
I accepted fact that the 

water - cooled aircraft 
engine was an outgrowth 
of the automobile engine. 
In recent years, however, 
the tables have been 
turned to some extent. 

An instance of a pas- 
senger car manufacturer 
having profited from de- 
velopments in the air- 
craft engine field is furn- 
ished by the Packard 
Motor Car Co., which has 
just announced certain 
changes in its automo- 
biles. Three items are 
especially noteworthy in 
this respect — a lighter 
crankshaft of the same 
torsional rigidity as the 
previous one; an oil mani- 
fold spraying lubricant di- 
rectly on to pistons and 
cylinder walls, and a new 




















Packard’s new invar strut piston and dual valve 

spring. The piston has slots in the lower part of 

the skirt to permit closer fitting of the skirt without 

scuffing. The valve spring consists of two identical 
coils, similar to a two-tooth worm 


type of valve spring whose 
surging period is well ont 
of range of spring normal 
operating speeds of the 
engines, reducing noise 
and spring breakage. A 
new type of piston with 
slotted skirt is also used. 

Smaller wheels and a 
double drop frame, result- 
ing in lower bodies; re- 
finements in body design; 
a rolled steel tubular pro- 
peller shaft, and a new 
type of wheel hub which 
will take either a wood- 
spoked, wire or disk 
wheel, are further fea- 
tures of the new Packard 
line. The 136-in. wheel- 
base eights have been 
dropped. A total of seven- 
teen body models are now 
being offered and one or 
two body types are to be 
added later. 

















Following are revised Packard prices, with 
prices of the nearest comparable previous 


model: 

Six-cylinder—Model 526 
Body Model New Price Old Price 
Q-p: TRWBADONE <.occscevewecend $2,275 $2,350 
BD THOMOND: wis os ccs ssdndecesunds 2,285 2,250 
P= HMROOOR: scc6cuenaeeeee ees 2,275 2,250 


Six-cylinder—Model 533 


Daf, PROON 655.ch0<00he anes $2,385 New model 
4-9: BURADGOU oocncsi.cessces 2,385 New model 
GN gic ncn ncane Sisiee es 2,485 $2,785 
P-5b SR AG ks Sess cxekwe eas 2,685 2,685 
RR EE: dbo shen aes tS Seewss 2,685 2,725 
Sais SOON Ass cd kine ene de conse AS 2,685 2,785 
Sedan Limousine ............. 2,785 2,885 
Eight-cylinder—Model 443 
S-: BEMBRWOUE 6 isi tics ccaus $3,975 New model 
BH. SOOO. kos. ciwscseanenaes 3,975 New model 
R=. EN oobi xn esc uence 4,050 $3,950 
Ch TOM oka soSods nace skenes 4,950 New model 
EO ck os seus ccueeeewe 4,950 $4,890 
PE. cairn nini kee ema uie™ 5,150 5,000 
Sedan Limousine ............. 5,250 5,100 




















By drilling out the crankpin journal, about %4 lb. of 
metal has been taken out of each crankshaft throw on 
both six and eight-cylinder engines. These bores are 
fitted with a thin flanged steel sleeve, pressed in, which 
leave an annular space to permit the passage of oil 
from the main to the connecting rod bearings. While 
not reducing the torsional rigidity of the crankshaft 
materiall, this lightening of the throws has resulted in 
reduced torsional vibration through an increase in the 
inherent period of vibration of the shaft to above the 
normal engine speed. It has permitted a reduction in 
the size of the counterweights and in the eight-cylin- 
der engine also of the front end vibration damper, 
which latter is now mounted outside the crankcase. 


Valve in Oil Manifold 


The new oil manifold, which consists of a pipe along 
the outside of the cylinders, with a drilled passage 
extending into each cylinder bore, has a shut-off valve 
connected to the choke. One of the main causes for 
engine wear is an excessive use of the choke, resulting 
in unvaporize? fuel washing lubricant from piston and 


Eicken 2 : ees 





View of left side of Packard Six engine, showing oil manifold which 
sprays oil on pistons and cylinder walls when the choke is out. 


same device is used on the eight 
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cylinder walls. With the choke pulled out, a stream of 
oil now passes directly onto each piston, so as to main- 
tain a constant film of lubricant. Crankcase oil dilu- 
tion also should be materially reduced through the 
adoption of this manifold. 


Valve Spring Design 

A design entirely new to the automobile field is found 
in the valve spring. In the Packard aircraft engine, 
in order to raise the periodicity of the valve springs 
beyond engine speeds, use is made of five small springs 
of equal diameter, and arranged in a circle concentric 
with the value stem. It consists of two identical springs 
coiled together similar to the threads of a double lead 
worm. Washers were developed to anchor these springs 
in their correct relative positions, each with two helical 
grooves into which the ends of the spring coils fit. The 

















Note re- 


Brake mechanism on the new Packards. } 
inforcing flange on drum and flanged dust shield to 
insure against entry of foreign matter 


edges of these grooves are rolled over slightly so as 
to lock the spring wire more firmly in place. The use 
of the new springs has enabled Packard to reduce 
materially the spring pressure corresponding to the 
closed position of the valve, the reduction being in the 
neighborhood of 20 lb. This should contribute toward 
greater quietness of operation. 

The new pistons are % in. longer than the previous 

ones. They are still of the invar- 
, strut, aluminum-alloy type, but the 
skirts are slotted diagonally, from 
the piston pin boss cut-out down, to 
relieve strains due to the expansion 
and to reduce the danger of scuffing. 
To permit of lengthening the pistons, 
the height of the cylinder block has 
been increased 5% in., the valves and 
valve-stem guides also having been 
lengthened proportionately. The fan 
driving pulley which was formerly 
located on the camshaft is now on the 
crankshaft, and smoother camshaft 
operation is expected from this 
change. 

Four point mounting has been 
adopted for the engines, the front 
mounting being on rubber cushions. 
The engines are now hung at an an- 
gle and the drive from engine to axle 
is in a practically straight line with 


Th 
ij the cars fully loaded. An interesting 
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development is a driveshaft rolled from sheet steel and 
welded. This gives a more nearly constant tube thick- 
ness, and reduces the tendency to propeller shaft whip. 

Other mechanical features of the new cars include an 
oil filter, a breather on the front end chain housing, drill 
holes in the connecting rod heads to lubricate cylinder 
walls and an asbestos covered exhaust pipe on the six, 
similar to that formerly used on the eight. 

Smaller 20 in. wheels have been adopted and the gear 
ratio on the 126 in. wheelbase six has been decreased 
from 4-2/3 to 4-1/3. The gear ratio of the 133 in. wheel- 
base six will be 4-2/3; that on the 143 in. wheelbase 
eight remains unchanged at 4-1/3, except that on open 
models it is now 4.07. The new disk wheels, manufactur- 
ed by the Motor Wheel Co., are interchangeable on the 
same hub with wood-spoked or wire wheels, these being 
offered at slightly additional cost. They are secured to 
the hubs with cap screws and are balanced both before 
and after mounting the tires. Provision is made in the 
rims for balancing these wheels in service by the addi- 
tion or removal of washers, it being believed that un- 
balance of wheels is one of the prime causes of wheel 
shimmy. In connection with the smaller wheels, smaller 
32 by 6.75 in. balloon tires have been adopted on all 
models. 


Smaller Wheels Adopted 


Brake drums have been lightened by the use of lighter 
stock, and have been strengthened by providing them 
with a flange on the inside edge. Brake drum cover 
plates have flanges which fit over the brake drum flanges 
and keep out dirt and water. 

Frames also have been designed. These now have a 
kick-up at the front end, resulting in 1% in. additional 
drop. Gusset plates have been eliminated, flanges on the 
ends of the cross members having been widened. Rear 
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spring front bracket bolts have been reversed, and are 
now taken out from between the springs, to eliminate 
cover plates in body splash shields. 

Radiators on all models are higher, wider and deeper. 
The new six has a radiator frontal area equal to that of 
the former eight. Hoods are shorter than formerly, be- 
cause of the increased depth of the nickeled radiator 
shell, and higher in front on account of the increased 
radiator height. On the eight, four rectangular doors 
have been incorporated in the hood in place of louvres. 
On the eight the cowl light brackets are integral with 
a nickeled band running vertically around the cowl at 
the joint with the hood. 

All closed body types have narrower, wedge-shaped 
front pillars. On the eight-cylinder cars, spare wheel 
and tire is mounted in a front fender well on each side. 
Instrument panels are of new design and are indirectly 
lighted by means of two 3 cp. bulbs. A separate switch 
serves to shut them off when the head or cowl-lights are 
lit, and a shutter at the base of the instrument board 
permits of lighting up the floor board in the front com- 
partment. Choke and spark advance buttons are now 
mounted at the top of the instrument board. A locking 
ignition switch is mounted at the left of the panel and 
is inclosed in the steel coil casing back of the board for 
theft prevention. 

Rear quarters of closed cars have a downward curve 
in the roof, this curve being also carried out in the in- 
terior of the cars. Windows reveals are wider than 
formerly. Hardware and trim also are of new design, 
and include such features as remote door controls, two- 
tone interior door panels, walnut trim on the lower 
windshield panel, and leather upholstery on open models 
in the same colors as the exterior trim. Light and 
throttle controls are mounted on the steering wheel. A 
cowl ventilator has been added on all open models. 


Spanish Buyers Demand Well Finished Bodies 


PAIN had a total of 111,765 automobiles on Jan. 1, 

1926, according to the French Moniteur Official. No 

distinction is made in the statistics between private 
passenger cars and commercial vehicles. 

The imports of chassis and complete vehicles during 
the first nine months of 1926 included 4822 weighing 
less than 1760 lb. each, of an aggregate value of 32,029,- 
416 pesetas; 5667 weighing between 1760 and 2640 lb. 
each, valued at 28,871,245 pesetas; 2056 weighing be- 
tween 2640 and 3520 lb. each, valued at 14,159,745 pese- 
tas; 829 weighing between 3520 and 4400 lb. each, val- 
ued at 7,618,990 pesetas; 129 weighing between 4400 
and 5280 lb. each, valued at 1,122,928 pesetas and eight 
weighing more than 5280 lb. each, valued at 101,621 
pesetas. 

The rule of the road in Spain is to keep to the right, 
but the steering post may be located either on the left 
or on the right. The width of vehicles of any type 
must not exceed 2.50 meters (98.425 in.). Engines 
must be provided with a muffler. Automobiles must be 
provided with a plate located in such a position as to be 
readily visible and carrying the name of the manufac- 
turer, the factory number of the chassis and the fac- 
tory number of the engine. All vehicles capable of ex- 
ceeding a speed of 30 m.p.h. must be provided with two 
headlamps of sufficient power to illuminate the road 100 
meters (328 ft.) ahead. A red rear light is obligatory. 

Vehicles must be provided with at least two indepen- 
dent brakes, sufficiently powerful to stop and hold them 
on the steepest grades. All vehicles equipped with four- 


wheel brakes must carry on the left portion of their 
rear panel an equilateral triangle painted in red and of 
the following dimensions: Length of side, 150 mm. (6 
in.) ; width of Stroke, 15 mm. (0.6 in.). 

All vehicles must carry number plates at both front 
and rear, on which their registration numbers are 
painted in black on a white background. The rear num- 
ber plate must be illuminated at night so as to be visi- 
ble at a distance of at least 50 meters (164 ft.). 

Spanish buyers are very fond of well finished bodies. 
The preferred colors are black, blue and a dark green. 
Closed cars are constantly gaining in favor, moreover. 

Every automobile passing the Spanish border as an 
article of importation should be accompanied by a de- 
scriptive memorandum giving the name and address of 
the manufacturer, name of make of vehicle, type of 
engine, chassis number, engine number, number of cyl- 
inders, bore of cylinders in millimeters, piston stroke-in 
millimeters, horsepower, fuel tank capacity in liters, 
types of wheels and rims, type of signaling device, 
lighting equipment, seating capacity, number and de- 
scription of brakes, total weight of vehicle, total width, 
wheelbase, total length, type and make of body. 

Duties on automobiles are fixed by articles 729 and 
730 of. the tariff law. Vehicles and chassis weighing 
up to 1760 lb. each pay 0.75 gold pesetas per kilogram 
of weight, which at the present rate of exchange is 
equal to $5.80 per 100 Ib. The tax rate goes up with the 
weight, being $7 per 100 lb. for the class weighing from 
1680 to 2640 lb. 














Above — Front view 
of new Cadillac. 
Radiator has false 
bottom and _ head- 
lights are mounted 
on individual stan- 
chions. Right—Side 
view of the seven- 
passenger sedan. 
Note belt molding 
and louvre design 


NEW and larger Cadillac, designated as Model 

341, is announced this week. The new car has 

an engine of 341 cu. in. piston displacement, as 

compared with the former 314 cu. in.; a new 

double-disk dry clutch; torque tube drive; a larger rear 
axle, and a longer (140 in.) wheelbase. 

Individuality of appearance has been obtained by the 
use of streamlining and balanced body design rather 
than through use of freakish or unusual departures. 
Luxurious interiors, higher standards of performance 
and a wider variety of body designs are all features 
of the new line, which ranges in price from $3,295 to 
$5,500. There-are 14 Fisher bodies in the line and 12 
bodies by Fleetwood. The former include four open 
models, while the latter include four “transformable” 
models. 

Leading the chassis changes is the 8-cylinder V-type 
engine of 341 cu. in., having*a bore and stroke of 3 5/16 
by 415/16 in. The horsepower is 90 at 3000 r.p.m. As 
formerly, a three-bearing crankshaft provided with 
weights compensating for the inertia forces of recipro- 
cating parts is embodied in the engine. Main bearings 
are of the Chadwick interchangeable type, 2%% in. in 
diameter and with length of 1 31/32, 1 11/16, and 2% 
in. Crankpin journals are also 2%, in. in diameter, but 
the rods are now side by side on the journals. Connect- 
ing rods themselves are of alloy steel, 1044 in. between 
centers, and fitted with shimless die cast bearings at 
the crankpin ends. A bronze bushing is fitted in the 
small end, in which bears the % in. piston pin, which is 
locked in the nickel-iron pistons. The latter have three 
ring grooves, two above the pin and one below, all 3/16 
in. wide. The lower ring is of the oil scraper type. 

Four bearing support is used for the camshaft. The 
front bearing is of aluminum alloy, while the rear bear- 
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New Cadillac 


Fitted with new, double-disk clutch, 

torque tube drive and a larger rear 

axle. Develops 90 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. 
T otal of 26 bodies in line. 


By A. F. Denham 






Crank by 
means of 
which driver’s 
seat is adjust- 
ed fore or aft 


ings are of bronze. Following are the camshaft bearing 


sizes: 
Diameter Length 
Prom ......... 11/8 in. 1 13/16 in. 
Front Center ...2 3/8 in. 1 in. 
Rear Center ....2 3/8 in. 11/8 in. 
ee 1 11/16 in. 1 9/16 in. 


Camshaft drive is by means of a non-adjustable chain 
from the crankshaft. A second chain is used to drive the 
water pump and generator which are mounted in tan- 
dem. This chain is adjustable through a bracket on 
the generator. 

Inlet valves are of tungsten steel, with a 30 deg. seat, 
while the silicon-chromium steel exhaust valves have a 
45 deg. seat. Both have a 1% in. head diameter and 
3g in. stems. Tappet clearance for the inlet is .004 in. 
and for the exhaust .006 in., both adjusted cold. 

Due to the adoption of side by side rods, the cylinder 
blocks, which are separate from the crankcase as for- 
merly, are now slightly staggered. The crankcase is 
of copper aluminum alloy as formerly. Engine lubri- 
cation is similar to that used in the Cadillac 314, but 
the oil capacity now is 8 quarts. 

A 2-in. single jet carburetor of Cadillac manufac- 
ture, provided with an air plunger in the accelerating 
well and thermostatic air valve control, is used in con- 
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Announced—fHas Larger 
Hngine, Longer Wheelbase 


nection with an improved manifold. Fuel is fed to the 
carburetor from a larger (21 gal.) tank at the rear 
through a vacuum tank on the dash, manifold vacuum 
being assisted by a vacuum pump driven from the rear 
end of the camshaft. 

A new style of exhaust manifold is also incorporated 
on the engine. The manifold from the right-hand block 
is brought across the engine V at the front end and joins 
the manifold from the left-hand block, whence it passes 
into a single exhaust pipe and muffler. A heat-control 
valve is also provided in the left-hand exhaust manifold, 
which when turned on forces all exhaust gases from the 
left-hand block through a jacket around the inlet mani- 
fold T in the V of the engine, into the exhaust manifold 
of the right-hand block. The intake header is die cast of 
aluminum, as in aircraft engine practice. 

With the increase in engine size, the cooling system 
also has been enlarged. The water capacity is 6 gal. 
The cellular radiator is high 
er and deeper than formerly 
and is provided with thermo- 
statically operated radiator 











Worm’s-eye sectional view of 
the new Cadillac full-floating 
rear axle 


sides with asbestos facings of 914 in. outside diameter. 
Springs, levers, etc., are all mounted on the flywheel in 
order to reduce the inertia forces of the clutch plates. 

With the adoption of a torque tube drive and in order 
to reduce transmission noises, the former aluminum 
transmission case has been replaced by a cast iron hous- 
ing. Gears and bearings, however, are similar to those 
used in the Cadillac 314. Directly back of the trans- 
mission case is a ball and socket universal joint, con- 
necting the transmissions main shaft to the 2% in. 
propeller shaft inclosed in the torque tube. This shaft 
is splined at the front end and has a splined sleeve at 
the rear end. Lubrication of the universal joint is 
automatically taken care of by oil from the transmission 
case. 

The rear axle drive gears and the differential carrier 
are larger than formerly. The housing has been 
strengthened to provide for the torque tube drive now 
used. Brace rods are at- 
tached to the top of the axle 
housing, inside the spring 
pads, and run to a point on 
the torque tube about half- 
way forward. Springs are 


























shutters. <A six-bladed “Automotive” fan, 
driven by a V-belt, is standard. 

Delco-Remy electrical units are used, the 
distributor having a semi-automatic advance 
and starter engagement being by means of 
a mechanical gear shift. Included in the 
electrical system is a 130 amp. hr. Exide 
battery. 

Engine suspension is three-point. The 
front end is supported in a trunnion mount- 
ing on the front frame cross member, while 
the rear supports are rubber cushioned, 
flanged rubber bushings being used. 

Assembled in a unit with the engine are 
the double-plate clutch and _ three-speed 
transmission. The clutch consists of two- 
carbon-steel driven disks, faced on both 


now under slung, which 
helps to reduce the overall 
height of the cars. 

With the change in type 
of drive, the rear spring 


New type of fuel tank filler, 
5-in. kickup over the rear 
axle, double - flanged cross 
members and the new shack- 
les at the front of the rear 
springs are shown here 
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front brackets have been redesigned. Heavy malleable 
iron brackets are decreased to the frame side members. 
Rear brackets are of the ball and socket type. Front 
springs are now 42 by 214 in., and rear springs 60 by 
214 in. 

Front axles remain virtually unchanged, as does the 
steering gear. The frames, however, in addition to 
being of greater length, are now provided with a 5 in. 
kickup over the rear and a 134 in. kickup over the front 
axle. In consequence of the adoption of rubber cush- 
ioned engine mountings a tubular cross-member has 
been added back of the engine supports. This cross 
member is bolted to malleable iron brackets to the under- 
side of the frame side channel to facilitate removal of 
the transmission. From a point about midway of the 
frame to the front end, the side channels are of a dou- 
ble layer of sheet steel, the thickness of the frame side 
member proper being 5/32 in. while the reinforcing 
channel plate is 4% in. thick. Side members are 7% in. 
deep and have 2%% in. flanges. 

There are now three tubular and four pressed steel 
cross.members in the frame. The inverted U-shaped 
pressed steel members have been strengthened by the 
addition of horizontal flanges. 

Brakes are similar in design to those used on the 
Model 314, but larger (16 in.) drums are used. Service 
brakes, which are internal front and external rear, are 
supplemented by internal rear wheel brakes for the 
emergency set. 

Other chassis changes include the lowering of the 
rear axle gear ratio from 4.91 to 4.75, re-location of the 
speedometer drive, which is now inside the universal 
joint instead of in the transmission, adoption of Delco- 
Remy-Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers, mounting of 
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the oil filter on the crankcase instead of on the dash, 
mounting of the starting motor in a horizontal position 
on the transmission case, instead of vertically at the rear 
of the crankcase, and the adoption of a new carburetor 
heat-deflector, covering carburetor and inlet manifold T, 
to improve the appearance of the engine by cleaning up 
the V. The gas tank filler has been removed to the side 
of the tank and is provided with a separate external 
pipe for venting the tank at the top. Tires are 32 by 
6.75 in. on 20 in. wheels. 

Entirely new in design, the bodies are custom-built 
in appearance and appointments. With the increased 
wheelbase they are larger than formerly and are also 
roomier sideways. The only dimension which has been 
decreased is the overall height. By using underslung 
rear springs and double drop frame, the bodies have 
been lowered 234 in. Head room has remained un- 
changed. 


False Radiator Bottom 


Beginning at the front, the increased depth of the 
radiator has been accentuated by the use of a curved 
false bottom around the crank cap. The radiator shell 
is nickeled and has the filler cap set close to the shell, 
with a wider filler opening. By moving the radiator 
further forward, the length of the hood has been in- 
creased, the appearance of length being emphasized by 
the use of 30 instead of 14 vertical louvres, higher and 
narrower than in the previous model. 

A new molding and striping scheme has been intro- 
duced. An unusually wide belt molding with a double 
step runs along below the windows, running into a 
molding curved along the base of the windshield and 
thence along the center hinge line of the hood. At the 
door pillars this molding is 
curved upward at the top and 
widened out so as to practically 
frame the lower parts of win- 
dows. 

Another striped molding fol- 
lows the base of the body, above 
a cheat line used to give an even 
lower appearance to the car. This 
molding curves around to follow 
the rear fender contour, the up- 
ward curve being continued 
across the back of the car, with 
rear windows slightly curved to 
follow this line. 

Cowl and head lamps are nick- 
eled and of the bullet type, taper- 
ing to sharp points. Headlamps 
are mounted on individual stan- 
chions, inclosing the wiring. Brackets con- 
nect these lamps also to the fenders, and 
the stanchions are tied together with a 
monogrammed nickeled cross bar. Mina- 
ture Cadillac emblems are used to decorate 
head and cowl light rims. In addition a 
small emblem is located at the top center of the instru- 
ment panel and another on the corrugated gasoline tank 
cover at the rear of the car. 

Individual tail and stop lamps are fitted, one mounted 
on each rear fender on a nickeled bracket. Courtesy 
lights in the running board dust shields operate with 
the doors. Dome lights and rear quarter lights are 
used on all closed cars. Instrument panel lighting is by 
means of two bulbs and is of the direct type. Complete 
light control is centered in one lever on the steering 
wheel. 

Fenders are full crowned and beaded at the edges. A 
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rubber covered steel running board is used. There are 
also two kick plates in each of the dust shields. The 
front kick plates serve as covers for the tool box and 
the battery compartment. 

On all closed models two front compartment ventila- 
tors are set into the sides near the floor boards. Exter- 
ior finish of the cars is in a wide variety of colors, these 
being practically optional. Upper rear panels are op- 
tionally of leather or metal. 

Further refinements are found in the interiors. All 
driver’s seats are adjustable fore and aft by means of a 
crank at the top of the seat back. On those models 
which have a full cross seat, adjustment affects the 
driver’s seat only, this having been made possible by the 
use of an invisible pleat in the center of the cross seat 
upholstery. 

Interior moldings are of inlaid wood veneer, pointed 
at the bottom center, door pockets carrying out the line. 
The instrument panel is unusual in that all instruments 
are mounted individually. These are trimmed in nickel, 
the panel being in black Duco. Dash instruments in- 
clude an engine thermometer, a gasoline gage, an elec- 
tric clock, a cigar lighter and a new type of ignition 
lock, which grounds the distributor in addition to open- 
ing the battery lead. Levers are used instead of but- 
tons for the heat control and the spark timing. With 
this new instrument board, the wood cross piece ordin- 
arily used with Fisher VV windshields, has been elimin- 
ated, although the VV windshield has been retained. 

A larger hard rubber composition steering wheel is 
now used. On this are mounted the light and throttle 
controls. Sun visors are of blue glass and mounted in 
nickeled brackets. Upholstery of the closed cars is ina 
new mohair velvet. Folding center arm rests are pro- 
vided in the rear quarters, in addition to the standard 
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side arm rests. Vanity and smoking sets are also used 
in the rear quarter, and ash trays in the side arm rests. 
On models where spare wheels are carried in front 
fender wells a folding trunk rack is fitted at the rear 
of the car. Artillery wheels are standard. 
Models in the new line, together with prices, are as 
follows :~ 


FISHER CUSTOM LINE 


Roadster (with rumble seat)............... $3,350 
POO “OC. er, errr re rere rs 3,450 
I 5S EC) de ortega ag era nerene 3,450 
re re ee ee 3,950 
2-p. Coupe (with rumble seat) ........... 3,295 
Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat)..... 3,495 
bier CARIN ass Saray nwa cle oe ea cela rere Saree 3,495 
ROUINE CHM 2 5080 2. Se ees eee 3,395 
NN 85 tin 45:05 ae ees alee 3,595 
Qi Ce Se ee ee ee an See ee eee 3,695 
RIVARIOWEIN DS (hc ICN ook So's Go awn eee wees 3,745 
po Serer reer ere Te 3,745 
BUDIORURNAT (CHOU 5 ok oo div wa sss end e a He os 3,895 
i a eee 3,895 
II CO rare eran 2,800 
FISHER-FLEETWOOD LINE 
Rs 5 a Spas ha Ring one i ade Ke ae ees $4,095 
I cor ods aA a iced ie ae wich else BG 4,095 
GS oo na on ey eh nd oe caneaae Kad 4,245 
5-p. Imperial Cabriolet ................... 4,245 
EPS oer er oe ee ee 4,195 
ye ere ae 4,195 
Ns niu inch 0 ava idia Wess oa a wae 4,445 
To, Ta CII bg ook cece eens ees 4,445 
Transformable Town Cabriolet style 3512... 5,000 
Transformable Town Cabriolet style 3520... 5,500 
Transformable Town Cabriolet style 3525... 5,500 
Transformable Limousine Brougham ....... 5,500 
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“Simele [nterest” Car Lnsurance Plan 
Called a Mistake 


W ould work to disadvantage of insurance companies, finance 
companies, purchasers and even the insurance agents. 
Many irritating adjustment problems seen. 


By C. C. Hanch* 


HEN a person buys an automobile on the instal- 

ment plan, the price which he has to pay 

includes the cost of fire and theft insurance, 
usually covering the period during which the instal- 
ment payments are to run. The general rule today 
is that this insurance is for 90 per cent of the deliv- 
ered price of new cars and 80 per cent of the sale price 
of used cars (usually with a coinsurance clause) as of 
the date of sale and is payable, in case of loss, to the 
finance company to the extent of the outstanding pay- 
ments and the balance to the purchaser of the car. 
A proposal is being agitated in some quarters as a 
panacea for the “wholesale insurance problem,” to 
have single interest insurance, that is, a blanket policy 
which will guarantee to the finance company such part 
of the outstanding payments as it may be unable to 
collect by reason of the car having been burned or 
stolen. This insurance would decrease in amount 
from month to month as payments were made, and not 
only would provide nothing for the purchaser, but 
would not even relieve him from the legal obligation 
to complete his payments, although no longer enjoy- 
ing the use of the car. 

One argument urged in favor of this single interest 
insurance is that it would cost less, would therefore 
reduce the total selling price of the car, and thus 
would lessen sales resistance. The principal ad- 
vocacy of the proposed change comes from certain 
insurance agents who feel that it would result in more 
commissions for them. Most of the present double 
interest insurance in connection with instalment 
sales is now being placed by the finance companies. 
The insurance agents feel that if the finance com- 
panies would use only the proposed single interest in- 
surance, the purchasers would be obliged to take 
out full coverage on their own account through the 
agents, who would thus get the commissions. 


Whole Scheme a Mistake 


We think the whole scheme is a mistake from 
the point of view of four interests, the insurance 
companies, the finance companies, the purchasers, and 
even the agents. If the agents think that the finance 
companies, after placing their single interest insur- 
ance, would insist upon purchasers also taking out 
fire and theft insurance on their own account, they 
are badly in error. That would be increasing sales 
resistance, not reducing it. Under present conditions, 
anyone who has just completed buying a car on instal- 
ments is an excellent prospect for insurance, because 





*Reprinted from ‘‘The National Underwriter,” 


July 14, 


1927. 





he knows that he has been insured up to this time, 
and it is most natural for him to feel that he should 
continue to carry insurance. Under the suggested 
system, a great many purchasers, having the option of 
taking out insurance, or not doing so at the time of 
making the down payment and signing a contract to 
make a long series of deferred payments, and being 
under no pressure to take out insurance from the 
dealer, whose main interest is to sell the car, would 
decide to save the money and carry their own risk. 
After the instalment payments were completed, such 
a purchaser would be thoroughly inured to the habit 
of not carrying insurance. In our judgment, if the 
agents could put over this scheme, it would result 
in a substantial reduction in the amount of insurance 
written, and so in a corresponding reduction of their 
commission. 


Would Reduce Business 


That is why this scheme is not to the interest of the 
agents, and of course the same argument applies to 
the case of the insurance companies. It would simply 
reduce, not increase, the volume of their business. The 
idea is not to the interest of the car buyer, because 
it puts him in the dilemma of either having no insur- 
ance protection, or being obliged to pay for more 
than full protection if he takes out insurance. Also 
it deprives him of the privilege which he now enjoys 
of buying his insurance on instalments, for under 
the present system the insurance premium is lumped 
in with the rest of the unpaid balance and pro-rated, 
usually over 12 months. 

The plan is not to the interest of the finance com- 
panies, because, first, they would save nothing, the 
insurance premium being passed on to the customer 
in any case, and second, they would incur the resent- 
ment of every purchaser who lost a car by fire or 
theft and was asked to continue payments. 

Single interest fire and theft insurance would result 
in a flood of irritating adjustment problems. If a car 
is burned or stolen the owner is still bound by his 
contract to complete his payments. In every such case 
is not the insurance company going to press the 
finance company to make further efforts to collect? 
Or is it proposed to make this insurance due and pay- 
able in the event of fire or theft regardless of the 
car owner’s willingness and ability to go on with his 
payments? If so, it would make it possible for the 
finance company to collect from both sources. When 
the dealer’s indorsement is on the paper, the dealer 
also will be involved in the adjustment, so that each 
instance of fire or theft may result in a dispute. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Automotive Exports Again 
Second in Dollar Value 


AUTOMOTIVE products 

rank second in value of ex- 
ports of manufactured goods 
from the United States for the 
Government fiscal year 1926- 
1927. Thus our industry held 
the position just behind ma- 
chinery (electrical and appa- 
ratus, agricultural and imple- 
ments, and industrial) which it 
held the previous year. As a 
matter of fact it ranks only 
fourth in volume of exports 
even when raw materials as 
well as manufactured goods are 
considered. According to the 
figures in Commerce Reports, 
August 22, it has been exceeded 
for the last two years only by 
exports of unmanufactured cot- 
ton, petroleum and its products, 
and machinery. The total value 
of the automobiles, parts and 
accessories exported from the 
United States during the last 
fiscal year was about $359,000,- 
000 as against about $332,000,- 
000 in the year 1925-1926. Ex- 
ported products of iron and 
steel mills last year were just a 
little over $178,000,000. 


* * * 


Faith in Honesty 
of Man Survives 


[DESPITE the prevalence of 

crime waves, news of 
thefts, defalcations and dis- 
honesty in various forms, the 
strength of our business and 
industrial structure still re- 
mains firm on its foundation of 
credit and belief in the funda- 
mental honesty of a vast major- 
ity of people. Ways and means 
of preventing and punishing 
dishonesty, of course, form an 
integral part of this system, 
but the system itself could 
never exist, however numerous 
were those safeguards, if a vast 
majority of people were not 
naturally honest. This is a fact 
sometimes lost sight of because 


of the vast publicity given to 
the exceptions to the general 
rule. The absolute confidence 
of the average man in the hon- 
esty of existing institutions is 
well illustrated by an item 
which appeared in the news- 
paper the other day. A man 
deposited $1 in Holland, Mich., 
bank with the stipulation that 
it be left to draw interest at 
3 per cent compounded semi- 
annually for 500 years. The 
proceeds, which would by that 
time amount to $2,900,000, were 
then to be distributed to his 
male descendants, if any. Cer- 
tainly such an action evidences 
an almost unbounded faith in 
the continuing honesty as well 
as in the permanency of exist- 
ing institutions. 


* * 


“Ought-to-be-a-Law” 
Club Aimed at Aviation 


‘THE number of tragic fail- 

ures which have accompan- 
ied the remarkable and success- 
ful overseas air flights of the 
last few months are beginning 
to arouse a considerable body of 
public opinion against further 
flights of this kind. So impor- 
tant an official as Rear Admiral 
Eberle has predicted the enact- 
ment by Congress of a law to 
prohibit long distance airplane 
stunts except under rigid condi- 
tions. The need for the most 
careful and intelligent of prep- 
arations preceding any long dis- 
tance flights is not to be gain- 
said; nor is loss of life to be 
oermitted to weigh lightly in the 
scales with scientific or pioneer- 
ing progress. Nevertheless, it 
would undoubtedly be a sad 
thing for the future of aviation 
should it become afflicted at 
this time with the old “there- 
ought-to-be-a-law” complex 
against which Merle Thorpe has 
railed so effectively for several 
years. Some sort of supervi- 
sion or regulation of long 
flights may be necessary, but the 


more flexible and pliable it may 
be the better. Hazardous stunt 
flights doubtless do result in 
what the Secretary to the Pres- 
ident refers to as “needless loss 
of life,” but, up to the present 
at least, those who have dared 
and lost have done so, not only 
voluntarily, but eagerly. On 
the other hand, to be sure, the 
effect of their efforts on the 
general public view of aviation 
must be taken into considera- 
tion, even though their right to 
risk their own lives be granted. 


2 2 © 


Will Try to Lower 
Segrave’s Record 


IF Major H. O. D. Segrave’s 

one-mile record of 203.74 
m.p.h. made in a special Sun- 
beam car last March isn’t 
broken within a year from that 
date, it won’t be because of any 
lack of trying on the part of 
others, according to present in- 
dications. The Daytona Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, as was 
announced a while back, is 
planning a six-day speed trial 
carnival on the historic beach 
the latter part of January or 
the first week in February of 
1928. While the trials probably 
will include events for several 
classes and sizes of cars, includ- 
ing three stock car classes, major 
interest doubtless will center 
around the cars specially de- 
signed to try for a new one-mile 
record. At present it seems 
likely that there will be at least 
three or four Americans make 
the attempt, with the possibil- 
ity of several foreign entries 
to give added flavor. While de- 
tails of entries and designs are 
not yet ready for announce- 
ment, it is understood that both 
Duesenberg and Miller, Amer- 
ica’s best known racing car 
designers, have something up 
their sleeves and that Tommy 
Lockhart also is developing 
a car for a try at the record. 

—N.G:S. 
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Stiffness of each spring is regulated through valves located 
on instrument board. Electric lights indicate when 
adjustment is required. For trucks and buses. 


By Edwin P. A. Heinze 


N spite of the many failures experienced in the past 
] with pneumatic springs in automotive work, the 

German Rheinmetall Co., a well-known producer of 
steel and automotive stock parts, has developed a new 
type of pneumatic spring for trucks and buses. 

At first sight the device looks somewhat complicated, 
but if comfort of riding counts for more than mere 
simplicity of design and handling it should have a fu- 
ture, at least for buses. 

An outstanding point (and certainly an asset) is the 
fact that it provides for the separate springing of each 
wheel and for the positive variability of the spring 
action, which can be adjusted exactly to accommodate 
any given weight at any time, even while driving. The 











adjustment is effected by hand from the driver’s seat, 
through four sets of valves on the instrument board, 
one set for each wheel. Each set of valves also has two 
small control lamps, of which one lights up when the 
spring is too stiff and the other when it is too soft. 
Each wheel is mounted on a long crank supported in 
a bearing on the longitudinal frame members. A short 
lever on the other side of the crank is connected to a 
piston in a cylinder with compressed air. The latter is 
provided by an air pump driven off the gear box to 
which it is connected by an automatically operated 
clutch. The compressed air is delivered to two tanks 
alongside the longitudinal frame members and as soon 
as the requisite pressure has been reached the clutch 
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Characteristics of pneumatic front and rear springs with different air pressures 
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GERMAN AIR SPRING 











Rear end of bus chassis with air springs 


is disengaged and again re-engaged when the pressure 
drops below a certain minimum. 

The cylinder for each wheel is connected up to the 
tanks and can be charged from them at will by the 
driver, as already mentioned. Each cylinder likewise 
has a relief valve to relieve the excess pressure when 
the load gets lighter and the springing, if left unaltered, 
would be too stiff. The cranks with the wheels are 
furnished with electric contacts and as soon as one 
touches and closes the circuit it lights the corresponding 
lamp on the instrument board, showing that there is 
either too little or too much air in the cylinder to carry 
the load. One great difficulty in the past has been to 
prevent leakage from the cylinders, but the Rheinmetall 
Company claims it has succeeded in meeting and allay- 
ing this trouble. 

This system, in which the rear axle has to be of the 
swinging type with a universal joint interposed between 
the frame-mounted differential and the road wheel, has 
given satisfactory results in a Daag bus, which can be 
driven comfortably at practically any speed over bad 
roads that with leaf springs do not admit of a higher 
speed than 10-12 miles per hour. The compressed air 
may also be put to a number of other uses, such as brake 
operation, tire inflation, windshield cleaning, etc. 

The makers have designed a special and very simple 
air brake mechanism in which the brake shoes are 
pressed against the drum by a strong rubber bag that is 
charged with compressed air. There are no rods or 

‘her transmission parts, of course, and no compensat- 
ing mechanism—only a tube and a valve. 





Tractor Tests Discussed 


XTENSIVE tests on motor tractors for industrial 

_4 and agricultural purposes were made at the insti- 
gation of the Secretary of Transport and the Secretary 
of Agriculture and Sustenance in the Motor Vehicle Lab- 
ecratory of the Charlottenburg Technical College, and 
the results obtained, together with the test data pub- 
lished by the State University of Nebraska, have been 
made the basis of a book on Tractors (Motorschlepper 
fuel Industrie und Landwirtschaft) by Gabriel Becker, 
published by M. Krayn, Berlin w., Germany. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the second 
part the tractors tested are illustrated and described, 
and the results of the tests are given in detail, while 
in the first part these results are critically discussed. 








Front end of bus chassis with air springs 


The tractors tested included six German makes, viz., 
W. D. Poehl, Lanz Felddank, Lanz Ackerbulldog, Benz 
Sendling and M. T. W.; four American, viz., Fordson, 
Cletrac, Holt and Bear, and one French, the Renault 
chain track tractor. Tests made on the tractors in- 
cluded the following: Wheel hub output and net draw- 
bar pull for all gear-speeds; engine brake horsepower 
throughout the useful speed range; rolling losses and 
efficiencies of the running members (wheels or chain 
tracks) ; internal losses as represented by the difference 
between the two items last mentioned; net drawbar 
pull of the tractor on the road and in the field; fuel 
consumption; limit of road adherence and slip of run- 
ning members; changes in axle loads as a result of the 
torque on the driving wheels; temperatures during a 
10-hour run of the cooling water, the oil in the engine, 
the oil in the transmission and the oil in the rear axle; 
performance, fuel consumption and oil consumption of 
the engine during the 10-hour run; effect of the air 
cleaner and the muffler on engine output; wear of trans- 
mission parts and of the cylinder walls. 

This is one of the first books ever published dealing 
with farm and road tractors from the standpoint of the 
designer and should prove of interest to those engaged 
in this branch of the automotive industry. 





1927 Standards Yearbook 


HE 1927 Yearbook of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, which has recently issued 
from the press, reviews the activities of that body for 
the past year. It is pointed out that industrial execu- 
tives are beginning to provide definite organizations to 
look after their standardization work instead of regard- 
this as an incidental function of their engineering and 
production departments. In the Cleveland industrial 
district the men in charge of this work for a large 
group of important companies have organized for mu- 
tual assistance in the work. Through this more than 
30 Cleveland firms have reorganized their screw thread 
practice in accordance with the American standard on 
the subject and more than a dozen firms have systema- 
tized their entire control of interchangeable manufac- 
ture through the introduction of the new standard toler- 
ances and allowances for machined fits. 
In the field of mechanical engineering substantial 
progress has been made the past year in the work on 
bolth, nuts and rivets. 











Equipment developed by Peerless for drawing threaded ends of shackle bolts 


Peened LVut'Takes Place of Upset End 
on Spring Szack/e Bolts 


Bar stock threaded at both ends and with very tight fitting 
nut peened into place is being used by Peerless 
as a substitute for the upset end. 


By K. W. Stillman 


NSTEAD of using the conventional type of spring 
I shackle bolt with upset end, Peerless is making them 

from bar stock threaded at both ends and with a very 
tight fitting nut peened into place as a substitute for 
the upset end. This practice, they believe, has consider- 
ably lessened production difficulties although there were 
several interesting problems to be solved before this 
method of manufacture was entirely satisfactory. 

The shackle bolts are made from bar stock, S.A.E. 
1015 steel, which is cut to length and machined first on 
a lathe fitted with several turning tools. The portions 
to be threaded are turned slightly smaller than the cen- 
ter portion of the pin, the former being held within 
limits of .004 in. and the latter being held to .006 in., 
since it will be ground later. At the same time the oil 
groove is put into the bolt. 

The next operation is drilling and tapping the oil hole. 
This is done on a New Britain horizontal turret, six- 
spindle, automatic screw machine. The hole is drilled 
in four steps, thus eliminating much drill breakage 
and speeding up output. The fifth spindle is fitted with 
a 21/64 in. tap while the sixth spindle is used for load- 
ing. 

The % in. oil holes through the grooved portion of 
the bolt are drilled in an Acme gang drill equipped with 
horizontal spindles. The work holding fixture holds 12 
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bolts, six of them being worked upon while the other 
six are being removed and replaced by undrilled pieces. 

The threads at the ends are put on in a Cleveland 
automatic equipped with automatic feeding device. Two 
passes are made through the machine, one end being 
threaded at each pass. Both threads are 34-16 U.S.F., 
but the pitch diameter of the shorter threaded portion, 
which corresponds to the upset head on conventional 
bolts, is made .002 to .003 in. larger than that at the 
other end to insure a very tight fit with the nut. 

The next operation is heat treating and in this some 
trouble was experienced before a satisfactory method 
could be found for keeping the threaded portions of the 
bolt soft. With a conventional bolt it could be hung 
from the upset end and passed through cooling water 
to draw the temper from the threads but this would 
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not work with a bolt threaded on both ends. 

Finally, after considerably experimentation, the 
equipment shown in the above photograph was devel- 
oped. This consists of a short conveyor about three 
feet long, driven by a small motor which passes between 
two streams of water provided by perforating pipes and 
attaching short wicks so that the water would drop 
down rather slowly. The conveyor belt is fitted with 
sheet metal holders for individual bolts, several of them 
being visible in the illustration. 

The heat treating furnace is shown at the left of the 
picture and the bolts are picked up, one by one, with 
tongs and placed on the belt, the metal plate seen over 
the driving pulley of the conveyor being employed to 
locate them properly. The speed of the belt and the 
length of travel under the streams of water has been 
designed to cool the temperature of the threaded ends 
sufficiently so that when they are plunged into the oil 
bath at the end of the conveyor they remain relatively 
soft. 

The next operation is a rough grinding, which is 
designed simply to remove scale to expedite the finish 
grinding operation. Both are performed on centerless 
grinders, equipped with automatic feed. Grinding lim- 
its are .001 in. A notch is made in the threaded end of 
the bolt, a very tight fitting nut run on in a lathe and 
then peened into the notch to provide as solid a head 
as upsetting gives. 









Melling Crankpin Lathe 


MACHINE which faces the sides of crank arms 
adjacent to the crankpin and roughturns the crank- 
pin at the same operation has been placed on the market 
by the Crankshaft Machine Co. of Jackson, Mich., as the 
Melling crankshaft cheek-facing and pin-turning lathe. 
It is semi-automatic in action, the operator merely 
loading the crankshaft and throwing in the clutch and 
feed lever at the beginning of the cycle, and removing 
the crankshaft at the end thereof, after the machine 
has automatically come to a stop. The automatic opera- 
tions include the lowering of the cradle and the tool 
holder to the cutting positions, feeding of the work 
table to the proper depth and returning it to the start- 
ing position, and raising of the table and the tool holder 
to permit of the removal of the 
completed work piece. Designs 
suitable for four, six and eight- 
throw crankshafts are finished. 
The machine has a heavy cast- 
iron bed upon which the differ- 
ent sub-units are mounted. 
These include a master shait at 
the rear, which is fitted with ec- 
centrics corresponding to the 
throws of the crankshaft to be 
turned; a cradle also correspond- 
ing in design to the crankshaft; 
a master shaft in front, and a 
work spindle which is mounted 
on the machine table. The cradle 
is pivoted on the rear master 
shaft so it can be raised and 
lowered to permit of the intro- 
duction and removal of the work. 
A stop on the bed of the ma- 
chine limits the downward move- 
ment. 
The tool arms to which the 
tools are secured are carried 
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by the front and rear master shafts and travel 
in unison with relation to the crankshaft in the ma- 
chine. The hardened toolholder on each tool arm holds 
three tools, these being so arranged that the central 
tool cuts the center portion of the pin bearing while the 
two outer tools face the crank arms and cut the outer 
portions of the pin. It is possible to adjust the facing 
tools independently of the central tool. 

Rolls carried by the forward end of the tool arms bear 
on the crankpin of the shaft being turned, slightly ahead 
of the centerline of the pin, holding the tools in the cor- 
rect cutting position and preventing them from digging 
into the work. 

A 20 hp. motor, located on the left hand end of the 
bed, furnishes the motive power for the machine. From 
the armature shaft the drive is through a toothed chain 
to the main driveshaft located at the rear. From this 
two cross shafts are driven by bevel gears, one to each 
side of the machine, these cross shafts operating the 
rear master shaft and the work spindle. 

The machine has hydraulic feed, and an Oilgear unit 
is driven directly from the 20 hp. motor. The operating 
cylinders, which are located at the right hand end of 
the machine, serve to operate the feed of the table and 
the up and down movement of the cradle for loading 
and unloading. The table has three automatic motions, 
viz., the infeed for facing the crank arms, a slower 
infeed for turning the crankpin, and a quick return 
motion. The table can be stopped at any position. 

The work table is mounted on two ways and is oper- 
ated from both ends through racks on its under side. 
These racks mesh with spur gears secured to the table 
cross feed shaft, which latter is mounted on radial and 
thrust ball bearings. This shaft is operated from one 
of the hydraulic cylinders through a rack and pinion. 

In operation, the crankshaft to be turned is clamped 
in two chucks, each provided with a strap, a driver and 
locking screw. The center bearing of the crankshaft 
is supported in a steady-rest. The shaft is positively 
driven through both chucks. 

A large reservoir for the coolant is cast integral with 
the bed of the machine. By means of the pump, oper- 
ated by belt from the main drive shaft, the coolant is 
forced through a cross member over the front master 
shaft, and from this cross member hose connections are 
made to the tool arms. 





The Melling Crankpin Lathe 
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Smaller Six-Cylinder Model Added 
to Kissel Line 


Has engine of 185 cu. in. piston displacement and 117 in. 


wheelbase. 


Will be produced in two body styles 


at prices ranging from $1,495 to $1,595. 


bodying many of the features of the Model 6-55, 
is announced this week by the Kissel Motor Car 
Co. of Hartford, Wis. 

The new car will be produced in two body styles, a 
four-door sedan and a convertible coupe-roadster. They 
will list at $1,495 and $1,595, respectively. 

The six-cylinder power plant is Kissel built and has 
27% in. by 434 in. bore and stroke. The S.A.E. horse- 
power rating is 19.8 and the piston displacement 185 
cu. in» The engine is carried on special rubber sup- 
ports. 

The crankshaft is drop forged steel, double heat 
treated, statically and dynamically balanced with the 
counterbalances integral with the shaft. Main bearings 
are 234 in. in diameter and are hand fitted. The cam- 
shaft is set on six bearings and is a one-piece drop forg- 
ing, hardened and ground. ; 

Valves are of silchrome steel, poppet type. Push rods 
are of special gray iron and are readily removable. 

The transmission is of a selective sliding gear type 
with three speeds forward and one reverse. Gears are 
made of drop forged nickel steel heat treated. The main 
shaft is mounted in annular ball bearings. The shifting 
lever is fitted with a theft lock. 


Specially Designed Manifold 


A NEW and smaller Kissel six, the Model 6-70, em- 


The carburetor is a 1l-in. Schebler with a specially 
designed Swan manifold planned for easier starting and 
increased fuel efficiency. A gascolater is mounted 
at the head of the vacuum tank to prevent water or 
foreign particles from entering the vacuum tank or car- 
buretor. An A-C air cleaner is mounted on the car- 
buretor. 

The large nickeled radiator is made by Fedders of 
Buffalo. The cooling system has a capacity of four 
gallons. Circulation is by forced feed pump driven 
through the generator shaft by belt 
from the camshaft. The cooling sys- 


dirt and grit. The lower pan is of cast aluminum with 
a flanged bottom for cooling purposes. The oil capacity 
is two gallons. 

Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition equipment 
is used on this model. The mechanical drive connect- 
ing the starter with the engine is of conventional Ben- 
dix design. 


Pedals Adjustable 


A 9-in. Borg & Beck dry disk clutch is employed. The 
clutch and brake pedals are adjustable in order to afford - 
maximum driving comfort. Ross cam and lever type 
steering gear is employed. The drag link and tie rods 
are equipped with cushion springs. An 18-in. walnut 
steering wheel is used. 

The frame channel sections are 6 in. deep and 5/32 in. 
thick. The frame is designed with a “kick up” of 514 
in. over the front and rear axles. There are four tubu- 
lar and two heavy channel cross members. The front 
axle is a Columbia of one-piece drop-forged “I” beam 
design. Rear axle also is a Columbia and is of the semi- 
floating spiral bevel gear type. Wheel and pinion shafts 
are mounted in Timken bearings. The gear ratio is 4.8 
to i. 

Springs are of alloy steel, semi-elliptic type. Rear 
springs are 57 in. long and 2 in. wide and are under- 
slung. Front springs are 38 in. long by 2 in. wide. The 
ends are firmly embedded in special Kissel rubber cush- 
ions, eliminating all spring bolts and shackles. 

Brakes are four-wheel Lockheed hydraulics. The 
parking brake is external, contracting on the driveshaft. 
Wheels are wood with wire or disk optional at extra cost. 

The instrument board is indirectly lighted and car- 
ries the oil gage, gasoline gage, engine heat indicator, 
ammeter and speedometer. Light and ignition switches 
as well as spark and throttle controls are on the steer- 
ing wheel. 





tem includes the Kissel thermostatic 
control. This is a thermostatic valve 
located between the radiator and the 
inlet to the water jacket, which closes 
the circulation when the water is 
cold and opens as the water warms 
up. A four-blade, 18-in. fan is em- 
ployed, and is driven by belt from a 
pulley on the camshaft. 

The oil pump supplying oil under 
pressure to all main, connecting rod 
and wrist pin bearings of the engine 
is located on the front of the engine 




















and is driven by a spiral gear from 
the camshaft. An oil filter removes 


Kissel Model 6-70 sedan 
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The wheelbase is 117 in. and tires are 30 by 6 bal- 
loons. Standard equipment includes automatic wind- 
shield wiper, double mirror, combination stop and back- 
ing light, transmission lock, Ilco-Ryan headlights and a 
complete set of tools. 

Bodies are all Kissel custom built and, for the most 
part, will be upholstered in Chase mohair upholstery. 
Duco finishes are provided in blue and green. 

The interior of the body is upholstered in genuine 
Chase mohair over soft coil springs. The seats are of 
form-fitting design. The body measures only 66 in. 
from the top to the ground but will comfortably accom- 
modate five people. An attractive instrument panel 
of new design and silver finish hardware give the in- 
terior a finish of refinement. 

In addition to the new smaller six, Kissel has also 
announced improvements to the eight-cylinder line. 
The Popular Straight Eight Model 8-65 which was an- 
nounced at the New York Show last winter, is now 
known as Model 8-80. The motor is practically the same 
as previously, having 2% in. bore by 434 in. stroke, 
with a displacement of 247 cu. in.. Eleven body de- 
signs are offered at prices from $1,885 to $2,495. 

The hoods on the latest models have been redesigned, 
having a pronounced straight line effect, and the cowls 
have been rounded out considerably, giving the entire 
car a more massive appearance. The interiors are up- 
holstered in Chase mohair, and the seats are of form- 
fitting construction. The motor is now supplied with 
a high compression type cylinder head at no extra 
charge. The wheelbase is 125 and 132 in. 

The Kissel de luxe line of straight eights, formerly 
Model 75, is now known as Model 8-90. Like the Popular 
Straight Eight, the hood lines have been straightened 
out and the cowls enlarged, which gives them a most 
foreign atmosphere. A new type high compression 
cylinder head is also used on this model. No price 
changes have been made. 

The Kissel Six, Model 55, which has been in the 
Kissel line for the past four years, will be continued 
in 11 body styles at the same prices. 





New Edition of « Engines” 


NEW, third edition: has been issued recently of 

the book on Engines by Ethelbert Favary, which 
is published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. of New 
York. It is somewhat enlarged over the previous 
edition, two new chapters having been added—on Fuel 
and Detonation and on Crankcase Dilution, respec- 
tively. New illustrations have been substituted for 
old ones in some instances and others have been 
added, and the text has been revised. 

It is rather surprising, however, that the author 
has not taken advantage of the occasion to more 
thoroughly bring his work up to date. It is seven 
years since the appearance of the last previous edi- 
tion and there certainly has been a great deal of 
progress in engine design during this period. For 
instance, no less than 26 of the 98 models of passen- 
ger cars in current production are equipped with 
eight-cylinder vertical engines, yet a careful reading 
of the book fails to reveal any reference to this type 
of engine. The information on eight-cylinder V en- 
gines, on the other hand, is in part obsolete, for the 
statement that two-bearing crankshafts are often pre- 
ferred for such engines no longer holds. Many other 
features of modern engines, such as devices designed 
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The New Fisher Building 








The first unit of the new Fisher Building to be erected 


in Detroit. The second or central unit will have a 
much higher tower, while the third will be similar to 
the first. The entire project when completed will 
represent an investment in excess of $30,000,000. Part 
of the building will be reserved for the offices of Fisher 
& Co., which is the holding company of the Fisher 
brothers interest 








to prevent torsional vibration, high alloy steel valves, 
duralumin connecting rods, oil filters and spun-in 
babbitt bearings, might have received attention. 

The fundamental conceptions of force, power and 
energy are repeatedly dealt with without that pre- 
cision which is so desirable in a work of this kind. 
For instance, on page 206 the statement is made that 
“the mechanical energy in a motor is measured in 
horsepower or foot-pounds.” Just what the author 
means by “the mechanical energy in a motor” is not 
clear, but energy cannot be measured in horsepowers. 
Other examples of the same kind occur on pages 159 
and 160, where the kinetic energy stored in a revolv- 
ing flywheel is given in terms of ft.-lb. per second 
instead of in ft-lb. These deficiencies should be 
remedied in the next edition. 





MPORTS of automobiles into Ceylon showed a con- 
siderable increase in 1926 over 1925. Cars im- 
ported in 1926 amounted to 2370, as compared with 
1654 in 1925, an increase of 44 per cent. In Ceylon 
the automobile is regarded as a necessity and not as a 
luxury, meeting the demands of a population which 
has been enriched these last few years by the exporta- 
tion at remunerative prices of such products as tea, 
rubber, etc. 
Among the countries exporting automobiles to Cey- 
lon, the United States held first place in 1926. 
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Experimental Car Models Ofven Put 
Together 4y Welding 


Expense of patterns and dies thus eliminated. Oxy-acetylene 
process also extensively used in salvaging defective 
castings and in manufacture of bodies and parts, 


UMEROUS §$applica- 
N tions are made of 

the  oxy-acetylene 
welding process in the 
manufacture of automobile 
parts and accessories and 
it is extensively used in 
building experimental 
models, for which it is im- 
practical to build patterns 
and dies, on account of the 
expense. In this way sheet 
and plate sections and even 
castings can be welded up, 
to permit of determining 
the appearance and per- 
formance of a new machine 
or part without incurring unnecessary expense. 

These and other applications are described in a recent 
article entitled, “Building Passenger Automobiles,” 
which appeared in Oxy-Acetylene Tips, published by the 
Linde Air Products Co. 

Gas welding is extensively used in salvaging defec- 
tive castings, particularly cylinder blocks, cylinder 
heads, cast exhaust and intake manifolds and transmis- 
sion housings. If a defective casting is scrapped and 
a new casting poured, all of the labor expended in the 
molding and core rooms, on the foundry floor, in the 
cleaning room, the inspection department, etc., is lost. 
The cost of reclaiming such a defective casting by weld- 
ing is usually only a small fraction of this loss. 

There has been some prejudice against salvaged cast- 
ings, but there is no reason for this if the work is well 





Fig. 1—Preheating iron 





welding 


done. The defects which 
call for salvaging opera- 
tions include’ shrinkage 
cranks, porous _ sections, 
misruns, or missing lugs, 
bosses or sections. Cranks 
result from internal stress- 
es having increased beyond 
the tensile strength of the 
material. If the salvaging 
operation is performed on 
a gray iron casting, the 
latter is usually heated uni- 
formly and allowed to cool 
slowly after the welding, 
and this has a tendency to 
relieve the _ shrinkage 


castings preparatory to 


stresses. 

In discussing the salvaging of aluminum castings be- 
fore the American Foundrymen’s Association in Octo- 
ber, 1924, Messrs. Anderson and Boyd quoted figures 
from a consolidated report from several foundries pro- 
ducing automobile castings. The total number of cast- 
ings covered by this report was 3033, of which 49.5 per 
cent were defective. Of these defective castings 74.3 
per cent were salvaged by welding; representing 36.9 
per cent of the total number of castings, which is indica- 
tive of the wide use of salvaging by welding in alu- 
minum foundries making such complicated castings as 
automobile casings. These authors estimate that the 
saving resulting from the salvaging of aluminum cast- 
ings by the welding process amounts to $1,125,000 an- 
nually in the United States. 





Left, Fig. 2—Reclaiming defective cylinder blocks by welding. Right, Fig. 3—A pile of defective mani- 
fold castings marked for the welder 
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Brass and bronze castings also are salvaged by weld- 


ing when found defective. For instance, the windshield 
frame of a certain custom-built car is made of a single 
brass casting. Blow holes and spongy spots are some- 
times found in it, especially at the corners when the 
frame is machined and polished. Such defects are elim- 
inated by gas welding without preheating, and there is 
no distortion of the frame, nor is there any difference in 
color between the base metal and the weld metal. 

One manufacturer of high grade motor cars found 
that a certain small clevis could be improved by surfac- 
ing the inside of the bolt hole with bronze. The hole is 
drilled slightly over-size and is filled with bronze weld 
metal, after which another hole of the correct size is 
drilled. The hole is therefore bronze-bushed, the bush- 
ing being an integral part of the clevis. 

Where cast-iron head valves are used, the heads are 
now generally welded to the steel stems, instead of being 
fastened to them by screwing, as formerly. The hole 
through the valve head is tapered out from the top and 
the stem extends through it. Cast iron welding rod is 
used and the use of jigs speeds the welding operation. 


Local Annealing 


Another interesting application of the gas welding 
torch is for local annealing of heat-treated parts. In 
order to insure exact alignment of the holes in the driv- 
ing flange of the camshaft with the holes in the gear 
or chain wheel, the former holes are drilled after the 
shaft has been heat-treated and finish ground. This 
calls for annealing of the flange, which is done by a 
workman with an oxy-acetylene welding blow-pipe. The 
flange is brought up to the correct temperature and al- 
lowed to cool in the air. 

Heat-treating with the oxy-acetylene flame is also 
used for local hardening of various parts, such as valve 
stem tips. Most of these valves are made of alloy steels 
having air-hardening properties. A hundred or more 
of the valves are placed in a shallow pan with the head 
down. The pan is then lowered into a bath of circulat- 
ing water of such depth that only the tips of the stems 
project above the water. An operator then heats the 
tips of the stems successfully to the correct hardening 
temperature, and the water bath assures sufficiently 
rapid cooling to give the proper hardness. 

Only about six minutes is required to heat a lot of 
100 valve tips. It is stated that the workman soon be- 
comes accustomed to the cadence or rhythm of the opera- 
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tion and can judge the temperature of the stem as well 
by the length of time the flame has been played on it as 
by the color of the material. The temperature of the 
acetylene flame is constant and the temperature of the 
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stem therefore varies only with the length of time the 
flame is applied to it. 

Bronze welding is used on a large number of assem- 
blies involving cast and light gage sheet parts. For 
instance, cast-iron flanges are welded to intake mani- 
folds and water return pipes or manifolds, cast-iron 
flanges are welded to sheet and light tubing exhaust 
manifolds and mufflers, and drain plugs and other fit- 
tings are welded to sheet metal oil pans. An example 
of such a bronze-welded assembly is the cane-type gear- 
shift lever illustrated in Fig. 9. The lever proper is a 
tapered steel tube and the cast section, which was for- 
merly of bronze, is now of malleable iron. The end of 
the tube is slipped over the projecting lug on the cast- 
ing and welded to it with bronze. The parts are shown 
before assembly, together with the jig in which the 
welding is done, and the completed shift lever is also 
shown. 

One manufacturer using a radiator shutter bronze- 
welds the shutter bars, which are stamped from 22-gage 
sheet steel, to the trunnions. At this plant two opera- 
tors and a helper make a total of 8640 welds in a nine- 
hour day. 

In racing automobiles and in certain custom-built 
cars, nuts and bolts are secured from coming loose by 
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Left, Fig. 6—Bronze-welding cast flanges to tubing manifold. Right, Fig. 7—Bronze welding is done 
under a smoke hood 
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bronze-welding. This same method of securing or lock- 
ing screwed joints is sometimes applied to the ball- 
ended links of carburetor and ignition controls. Where 
it is desired to make a permanently tight joint a little 
bronze welding metal is applied where the rod projects 
from the internally threaded ball stud, as shown in Fig. 
11. Steering tie rods have their joints secured to them 
in the same manner in some Cases. 

In the manufacture of passenger automobiles prob- 
ably more welding is done on light gage sheet metal 
than on any other class of material. Parts fabricated 
of this material include the bodies, fenders, radiators, 
trunks, mufflers, tanks, etc. In a paper published in the 
Journal of the American Welding Society, Joseph Mea- 
dowcroft made the statement that in a certain type of 





Fig. 8—Special exhaust manifold for racing engine 
welded up 





Fig. 9—Gear shift lever welded up, together with 
parts for same and jig in which welding is done 





Left, Fig. 12--Final welding operation on a sheet metal trunk. 
num body panels. Right, Fig. 15—Welding stool to front pillars 
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open all-steel body there are from 70 to 80 in. of oxy- 
acetylene welding, and that the average closed body has 
170 in. of welded joint. 

In welding up automobile body panels it is of great 
importance that joints be produced which will not 
weaken under the effects of vibration. This is neces- 
sary in order to prevent failure of the parts, cracking of 
the finish and the creaks and squeaks which are such 
unmistakable signs of wear and deterioration. 

Metal trunks are gas-welded from sheet-steel; cer- 
tain types of oil-pan, universal joint housings, mufflers 
and timing gear housings are also made of sheet metal 
and are fabricated by welding or have attachments ap- 
plied by the welding process. 

Sheet aluminum is largely used in the production of 
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Fig. 10—Bronze-welding of radiator shutter bars 
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Fig. 11—Tack-welded — joint of ball stud and 
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Center, Fig. 14—Welding sheet alumi 
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custom bodies. In most of the well-organized plants 
such bodies are assembled on conveyors. The work is so 
arranged that the minor sub-assemblies are first put to- 
gether; they pass on from operator to operator and are 
built up progressively until complete assemblies and 
finally the complete bodies take shape. Some of the oper- 
ations in body fabrication are illustrated herewith. In 
Fig. 15 the operator is welding a small attachment 
known as the stool to the lower end of the front pillars. 
These stools are later used to attach the pillar to the 
cowl. 

Other gas-welding applications are on the quarter 
pillar joints, the sills, door panel corners, and the com- 
pleted shroud assembly. In Fig. 7 the operator is weld- 





Fig. 12—An all-welded muffler 


ing a front end joint with bronze, which is said to be 
a rapid and satisfactory application of welding and in 
this particular plant is used on some joints which do not 
carry the weight of the body. In some body plants 
the main body seams are welded by the oxy-acetylene 
process in suitably designed jigs which hold the parts to 


Ruggles Adds New 


ODEL 30, a six-cylinder, 114 to 2 ton truck is the 
latest addition to the line of The Ruggles Motor 
Truck Co. A Lycoming 3%4 by 4% in., six-cylinder 
engine is employed having four-bearing crankshaft and 
forced feed lubrication. Cooling is by centrifugal pump 
system aided by a fan. 

Brown-Lipe Model 31 _ trans- 
mission and clutch are employed 
with an Eaton No. 1504 semi-float- 
ing rear axle. Final gear ratio is 
6.37 to 1. The drive taken is 
through I-beam section radius rods. 
The frame is of 9/32 in. stock, 5% 


Ruggles model 30 six-cylinder truck 
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Fig. 16—Gas-welding on fender 


be welded up in exact alignment, and by conduction of 
heat prevent distortion of the sheet. 

Tubular windshield frames, running board hangers, 
fender supports, headlight brackets, tire carriers, radi- 
ator shells and braces, gasoline tanks, supports and 
latches, tool boxes and battery hanger brackets are 
minor body sub-assemblies in the production of which 
use is made of gas welding. 

One of the final operations in the assembling of a 
body consists in attaching the fenders and running 
boards. Each of these operations usually includes the 
making of several small welded seams, especially where 
the fender and fender apron are joined at the front and 
rear end and joints between the fender apron and the 
body and the fender and the fender braces. For the 
latter joint bronze welding is frequently used. 


Six-Cylinder Model 


in. deep and with 3%4 flanges. Jacox steering gear, 
Zenith carburetor and Remy ignition are standard. 

Van steel wheels are fitted with 32 by 6 in. heavy- 
duty cord tires, dual wheels being used at the rear. 
Standard wheelbase is 160 in., which gives a distance of 
811% in. from the back of the cab to the centerline of 
the rear axle. 

The Ruggles coupe cab is furnish- 
ed as standard with this model and 
includes such features as slanting 
ventilating windshield, full length 
doors, crank window regulators and 
sliding rear window. 
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New DErELOPMENTsS— Automotive 








Headlight Polisher 


ANS automatic buffing machine for automatically 
polishing reflectors of automobile headlamps has 
been developed by The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati. As shown in the accompanying illustration, 
the machine consists essentially of four Hisey, 1 hp. 
ball bearing polishers (indicated by the arrows) ar- 
ranged about the periphery of a work holding fixture. 

Each of the four polishers is placed at a different 
angle so that a fixed plane or surface on the reflector 
is polished with each quarter turn of the turret until 
the reflector has passed through all four stages. 





3-Ton Lift Truck 


HE Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., has 

announced Model K25, a 3-ton high lift, elevating 
truck designed to lift and carry the heavy loads which 
are now being provided for industrial trucks. 

The backbone of the framework consists of a gusset 
plate. %4-in. thick extending the whole length of the 
truck. The upright channels, or platform roller guides, 
are fastened to this by 34-in. diameter rivets. Struc- 
tural parts are joined by % and %-in. diameter rivets. 
The elevating platform is operated through a 11-in. 
roller chain passing over a power-driven sprocket at 
the bottom and an idler sprocket at the top. The two 
ends of the chain are attached to the platform through 
a spring take-up device which adjusts itself automat- 
ically for chain wear. 

The hoisting motor is attached to the spur gear 
pinion through a spring ratchet to obtain positive drive 
when raising the platform. Hoisting speed is 7% 
f.p.m. loaded and 19 f.p.m. empty. Lowering speed is 
19 f.p.m. loaded or empty. 

The rollers supporting the elevating platform are 
fitted with Hyatt roller bearings. Platform members 
are heavy steel castings. The platform has an overall 
width of 27 in., a height 11 in. and a length of 54 in. 

Steering knuckle pins are fitted with ball and roller 
thrust bearings. A four-wheel steering feature permits 
the truck to be turned in a radius of 96 in. 







Yale & Towne 
3-ton elevating 
lift truck 





Automatic headlamp reflector polisher developed by 
Hisey-Wolf 





Grinder for Short Work 


HE HEALD MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass., has 

redesigned its Style 72 internal grinding machine, 
which is made in plain, semi-automatic and size-matic 
types, and has added a new model known as Style 72A-2 
for short work. This new model is to meet the demand 
for a machine with a short base, handling work not over 
2 in. long, such as ball races, gears, rings, etc. With 
ways only 55 in. long, it takes only a limited amount of 
floor space, and it can be furnished either for belt or 
full motor drive. 

Improvements and features first incorporated in this 
new small model have been adapted also to the entire 
line of Heald 72 internal grinding machines, now known 
as Style 722A. The principal working units, such as the 
hydraulic drive for the table, the all ball-bearing work- 
head, automatic micrometer diamond, cross slide, etc., 
have not been materially changed. 

Both ends of the base extend straight down from the 
ends of the ways, to a foot which has been made wider 
and is cup-shaped. This acts as a reservoir to catch 
any coolant that may escape the guards, which is a great 
improvement from the operator’s standpoint. The height 
of the base has been reduced, and the distance from the 
floor to the center of the work spindle is now 44 in. 
(instead of 47% in.). This will be much more conven- 
ient for the operator in many cases. 

As many internal grinders are used continuously on 
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Parts, Accessories and Production ‘Tools 








work with holes of approximately the 
same diameter, a single speed for the 
workhead suffices. Thus it has been 
possible to simplify the workhead 
drive on both the belt and motor 
driven machines. A single speed 
countershaft is furnished, from 
which the drive is by belt to the back 
shaft and then by another belt to the 
workhead. The wheel head is driven 
as formerly, from a long drum on 
the countershaft. 

Where a variety of sizes of work 
have to be taken care of and it is 
desirable to have a number of 
changes of speeds for the workhead, 
the five-speed countershaft and jack- 
shaft previously furnished on No. 72 
machines will be supplied. 

For the two-motor drive machines, 
the back shaft motor is arranged 
with extensions of the armature 
shaft at both ends. One end carries 
a pulley for driving the workhead at the desired speed, 
while the other end is direct-connected to the oil-pump 
through a coupling which in itself is a pulley for driv- 
ing the water pump, and also a sprocket that drives the 
generator through a silent chain. Thus the regular back 
shaft has been eliminated and the arrangement on the 
back of the machine has been very much simplified. The 
wheelhead motor remains the same as on No. 72 ma- 
chines. 

On three-motor drive machines the shaft of the motor 
at the rear extends at one end only, and drives in a sim- 
ilar manner as the two-motor drive, the water pump, oil 
pump and generator. The workhead is arranged, as 





Heald 72A-3 internal grinding machine 





Norton automatic cam grinding attachment applied to cylindrical 


grinder 


previously, with an individual adjustable-speed, direct- 
current motor, mounted on the top of the workhead. The 
wheelhead has not been changed. 





Cam Grinding Attachment 


AN automatic index cam grinding attachment has 
been developed by the Norton Co., for application 
to Norton Type A and BA cylindrical grinding machines 
for use in grinding cams integral with the shafts. 
With this attachment only two manual operations are 
required at each indexing of the shaft—the backing off 
of the wheel index and hand traverse of the table to 
bring the next cam into position in 
front of the grinding wheel. 

Pneumatic and mechanical con- 
trols cause the automatic movement 
of the rocking bar and master cam 
roll. This takes place as the wheel 
index and table are moved into posi- 
tion for grinding each cam. In op- 
eration, the wheel feed index is 
backed a short distance at the end 
of each grinding cut. This action 
automatically rocks the camshaft 
forward from the wheel to make it 
possible to traverse the table so that 
the next cam is in front of the 
wheel. 

The traverse of the table auto- 
matically indexes the master cam 
roller to the master cam for that 
cam now in front of the wheel. This 
indexing is effected through stops 
on a bar supported from the base 
of the machine. When the wheel 
is fed in again the rocking bar is 
released automatically to give con- 
tact between the master cam and 
roller. The feed is continued to the 
index stop employed to bring the 
cam to size. 
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Instruction Booklet 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


(Reprinted from Printers’ 


"LL bet you a dollar that if I happened to be a 
I watch manufacturer I could hire one of these in- 

struction booklet writers and he could write me an 
instruction manual on the care and operation of the 
Butler watch that would fill ninety-six pages of small 
type and be so alarming that nobody in the world 
would ever buy a watch at any price. I'll bet a dol- 
lar that he would not write any other kind of in- 
struction manual. 

It looks to me as if all those fellows who used to 
predict that the end of the world was coming on June 
13th at 9:13 p.m. had quit that business and gone to 
writing instruction manuals to accompany automo- 
biles, radio sets and other modern inventions with 
conglomerated insides. 

After reading through a certain automobile manu- 
facturer’s instruction manual I am convinced that the 
American people are the bravest in the world. They 
are worse than brave—they are absolutely foolhardy. 
Otherwise nobody would ever buy an automobile. 
Either that or the buyers do not see the manuals 
until after they have bought the cars. 


The Wife Owns One 


My wife owns one of these cars, and it is a wonder- 
ful car. It has now run about 19,000 miles without 
any trouble whatever. It cost less than $1,000 and 
has cost hardly anything since. There are hundreds 
of thousands of them running around, I imagine, and 
I have never heard of anything serious being the 
matter with any of them. The car has been a pleas- 
ure and a delight to our whole family and to our 
friends, but if I had read the instruction manual first 
I never would have let my wife buy that car. I would 
never have let her go on a trip in a car of that make 
—TI would have known she would never get back alive. 
I would have bet she would never return at all, even 
if she was only going to the corner. 

The entire instructions my wife needed for that car 
could have been put in two sentences: “Have the car 
conditioned every 500 miles” and “If anything is the 
matter telephone the garage man.” Probably “Have 
the ear conditioned every 1000 miles” would have been 
sufficient. But here are ninety-six pages—about 38,- 
000 words—and they are full of scares from start to 
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finish. Just imagine an innocent little lady like my 
wife, who is so weak in mechanics that she has to 
call on me when she wants the sewing-machine oiled, 
opening that instruction manual and seeing the black 
face headings: Motor Will Not Start—Water in Gas- 
oline System—Motor Misses at High Speed—Motor 
Misses at All Speeds—Motor Misses at Low Speed— 
Motor Stops Suddenly—Motor Spits and Backfires— 
Motor Lacks Power and Is Sluggish—Motor Gets Hot 
—Weak Valve Springs. I tell you, gentlemen, we 
Americans are a brave people, and the female is more 
hardy than the male! Imagine a tender little female 
who shies at a can-opener unless it is the simplest 
sort of venturing to trust herself away from home 
in a car that warns her on every page of ninety-six 
pages that 7654 things are liable to go blooey any 
minute. 

A gentleman whose name I do not know—it may be 
Oleander Spotz, but I don’t see how it could be— 
bought one of these cars, and he says the instruction 
manual is about as useful to him as a whip-socket 
would be. He says: “Before I read the manual I 
felt that an automobile required only an ordinary 
amount of attention in order to keep it running 
smoothly. After reading the manual, and absorbing 
all its words of caution, I feel that a car requires 
more attention than a new-born baby.” Maybe it 
does, but when the stork comes around to deliver the 
new-born baby it does not hand the prospective mother 
a booklet telling her how to take out its liver and 
kidneys and mentioning in a more or less gloomy way 
the diseases the child may have some day, including 
baldness, pip, diabetes and sleeping sickness. The 
only instructions the expectant mother needs is, “In 
case of trouble telephone the garage man” and “Have 
the baby conditioned every 500 miles.” None of our 
babies ever had sleeping sickness, anyway. 

In a great many ways a new-born baby is more del- 
icately built than an automobile, but no ninety-six- 
page booklets come with it. If they did nobody would 
ever have any babies. 

The truth is that these automobile instruction man- 
uals are more useful to the man who buys a second- 
hand car that has been through the Battle of the 
Marne than to the man who buys a new ear. It is 
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not until the man is ready to trade his car in for a 
new one that he needs the instruction manual, and 
by that time he has lost it. I opened our instruction 
manual just once, and when I had read the storage 
battery pages carefully and had decided why the car 
did not start, my wife telephoned for the garage man 
and he started the car. It seems that I had been read- 
ing page 67, “What To Do When the Prunes Don’t 
Boil” when I should have been reading page 24, “How 
to Cure Dandruff,” or something like that. So I put 
the instruction manual back in the envelope and put 
the envelope back in the parlor table drawer among 
the Sunday school contribution envelopes and other 
things that are never touched, and we have lived 
happily ever since. 

I ask you confidentially, what use to you is a par- 
agraph that reads something like this: “On the end 
of the differential calculas is mounted a toric diam- 
eter called the Vortic Toric Diameter with vortic cut 
mandibles which mesh in a large pre-war gear 
called the Vortic Toric Diameter Gear. This in 
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turn is securely fastened to a vertebra called the 
Vice-President.” I know that does not make sense 
to you, but neither does the original paragraph make 
sense to me. It all eoncerns something down under- 
neath the car in the unexplored regions where I have 
never been and, heaven help all poor sailors on a 
night like this, I never expect to be. There is a pic- 
ture accompanying this description, and it looks like 
a machine gun exploding at the butt, and if I really 
thought there was anything like that in an automo- 
bile I would rush down cellar and dig in every time 
I saw one coming. 

Frankly, | don’t see why an instruction manual for 
an automobile should contain enough technical in- 
formation to outfit a first-class garage mechanic’s 
brain. No garage mechanic ever does know that 
much. It is like asking me to learn the entire series 
of Greek languages, ancient and modern, in order to 
buy a banana. The best line that could be printed at 
the beginning of many of these instruction manuala 
is “Don’t Read This Manual.” 


Andre Citroen Called Ford of Europe 


OME interesting sidelights on the business of Andre 

Citroen, French automobile builder, are given by 
H. H. Kelly, European automotive trade commissioner 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in a report which appeared recently in the de- 
partment’s official publication, Commerce Reports. With 
a production approximating 400 cars daily, Citroen is 
probably the largest foreign builder of automobiles, 
says Mr. Kelly. 

In his concentration upon a single model, in his policy 
of building a good car at a low price, in his manufac- 
turing and merchandising methods, he is carrying out 
in Europe the ideas which have been tested and proved 
in America. His success attests the universal value of 
those ideas. P 

The Citroen car itself m'ght be described as semi- 
American, for a Jarge part of the items which go into 
its making, aside from management and labor, come 
from the United States. Practically all of the special- 
ized machines used in its production are American; its 
all-steel body is n.ade under an American system from 
sheets imported from the United States; it is painted 
by an American process; some of the very buildings in 
which it is manufactured have been designed by Ameri- 
can engineers or have felt the influence of American 
practice. With due consideration given these matters, 
however, the Citroen automobile as a finished product 
is a distinctly European car—small, light, low powered. 

To produce 400 cars daily means a great deal in 
Europe. Such a production, maintained consistently 
over a year of 300 working-days, would total 120,000 
cars—well over half the present annual production of 
the French automobile industry and close to one-fifth 
of the total registrations of passenger cars in France. 

Here, at once, appears the chief factor which limits 
the production of motor vehicles in France or in any 
other foreign country, namely, the comparatively small 
extent of the home market. But by selling 40 per cent 
of his output in other countries Citroen has overcome 
this handicap. 

The Citroen works comprise six groups of factories, 
all either within or close to the limits of the city of 
Paris. 

These factories cover a total area of nearly 600,000 
square meters. At the end of 1926 they contained 9566 





machine tools, a large part of which, including prac- 
tically all the heavy production machines, came from 
the United States. A list of the various types of special 
machines used in the factories, compiled in May of this 
year, showed that the products of 40 American manufac- 
turers were represented. The types ranged from port- 
able drills to the heaviest variety of presses. 

The Citr:en car is all-Citroen made, with the excep- 
tion of th: tires, magneto, radiator, battery, headlights, 
and dashbuard instruments. 

The total number of employees in the Paris plants 
in May, 1927, was about 30,000. Of this number, up- 
ward of 12 per cent are women. 

Citroen’s production is based on the “one model” 
plan, widened to include a 1%4-ton and 1-ton truck. 

Andre Citroen is 49 years old. Short in stature, 
quick in movement, with close-clipped mustache and 
keen eyes behind nose glasses, he typifies the modern 
industrialist. He speaks excellent English and requires 
all of his executives to have a knowledge of that lan- 
guage. He has been called the “Ford of Europe.” As .f 
to justify the statement, he keeps conspicuously dis- 
played in his office a framed photograph of Henry Ford 
and himself, taken during his visit to Detroit in 1923. 

Citroen was born in Paris on February 5, 1878, the 
son of a dealer in fine stones; completed his studies at 
the Ecole Polytechnique in 1900 and launched at once 
into industry. He erganized a small company for the 
manufacture of gears and developed its operations to 
such an extent as to make possible the establishment 
of branch plants in Russia and Austria-Hungary. From 
this enterprise is derived the trademark of the Citroen 
automobile—a double-inverted V or herringbone gear. 
In 1908 Citroen reorganized the Mors Automobile Co. 
and increased its production to 1200 cars a year, then a 
large figure. 

When the war began Citroen set himself to produce 
munitions, and with the help of a Government subsidy 
of several million francs acquired the property on the 
Quai de Javel, which is still the center of his operations, 
erected new buildings, and placed his first orders for 
thousands of machine tools and large quantities of steel 
in the United States. Similar orders have been coming 
to America ever since. By the time of the armistice 
his company was employing 13,000 persons. 
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Production Continues High 
in Majority of Factories 


PHILADELPHIA, September 10—Somewhat lower production schedules 
have been put into effect by several automobile factories but a majority 


are still on a strong basis for th eseason. 


The impending new Ford model 


continues to act as a restraining influence on sales despite the growing im- 
pression that volume output of the car remains some time off. 


The outlook for fall business is con- 
sidered particularly good because of 
favorable reports from most of the 
agricultural districts. The advance in 
cotton is a particularly good sign, as 
the best market for motor cars and 
trucks in the cotton-growing regions 
normally is in the late months of the 
year. 

Although the volume of business so 
far in 1927 has been satisfactory for 
and dealers profit 
margins have suffered in many in- 
stances. The recent price cuts have not 
helped matters at the factories, despite 
lower material costs in some instances. 

Dealers have done good work in keep- 
ing down used car stocks, but the old 
cars were not moved without difficulty. 
The retail end of the business has had 
hard sledding this year as a result of 
the prevailing intensity of competition. 


Motor Shares Show 
$204.307,040 Gain 


NEW YORK, Sept. 6—Motor shares 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
showed the greatest expansion in value 
in August of the 17 most important 
groups of stocks listed. 

Market price appreciation of the mo- 
tor group from the end of July to the 
end of August was $204,307,040 against 
appreciation for 17 groups of $483,882,- 
590, according to a compilation by the 
New York Times. 

The 15 motor issues in the compila- 
tion gained 21% points during August, 
while in July the group gained 72% 
points. Eleven motor equipment is- 
sues in August gained 22% points for 
an increase of $5,588,326 in aggregate 
value. The same group advanced 24% 
points in July. 

Of the individual motor shares, six 
gained in August and eight fell off, 
while eight motor equipment stocks 
gained and four lost. 








Graham Truck Orders High 
DETROIT, Sept. 6—Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., reports that unfilled orders for 
Graham Brothers trucks since the com- 
pany introduced its new line Aug. 28, 
are substantially greater than at any 
time this year. 





August Production 
Aggregates 310,000 


NEW YORK, Sept. 8—Production of 
cars and trucks in August by National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
member companies totaled 310,000, ac- 
cording to an estimate submitted to 
directors at their regular meeting to- 
day. This total represents an increase 
of 14 per cent over the July total of 
271,157 and of 8 per cent over the 
aggregate for August, 1926, which was 
287,524. 

As Ford Motor Co. was virtually out 
of production during August, the 
N. A. C. C. total represents practically 
the complete output for the industry. 

For the first eight months of 1927, 
production by N. A. C. C. member com- 
panies has totaled 2,326,512, a gain of 
11 per cent over the 1926 total of 2,095,- 
234 for these companies. 





Chrysler Sees Registration 
Mounting to 35,000,000 


NEW YORK, Sept. 8—Walter P. 
Chrysler, chairman of the board of the 
Chrysler Corp., in an article this week, 
predicts good automobile business in 
the remaining months of 1927 and in 
all of 1928. He points out that the ap- 
parent off-year situation this year is 
due to the Ford company being in a 
transition stage. “It is only a matter 
of seven or eight years,” he said, “be- 
fore we will have 30,000,000 to 35,000,- 
000 registered motor vehicles on our 
streets and highways. When that time 
comes the replacement demand will 
equal the production of the various 
automobile factories.” 


Morris to Address Welders 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 6—W. T. Mor- 
ris, vice-president of American Chain 
Co., will be the principal speaker at the 
annual dinner of the American Weld- 
ing Society, set for Sept. 22 at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. E. 
Blough, technical director of the Alu- 
minum Co. of America, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual Institute of 
Metals dinner. 














Ford Not Showing 
at Michigan Fair 


| 
| DETROIT, Sept. 6—For the 
| first time in years Ford Motor 
| Co. is not an exhibitor at this 
year’s Michigan State Fair. 
| Officials of the fair stated that 
| the company had intended re- 
| serving space and had hoped to 
| exhibit the new Ford car, but 
because the company is not yet 
| in a position to provide sample 
| jobs to dealers throughout the 
country, came to the conclusion 
that such action would be un- 
| fair. Thousands who attended 
| the fair on opening day went 
| with the hope of seeing the 
| new Ford, the story having 
| gone the rounds that it would 
| be exhibited. 

















Reo September Shipments 


to Exceed August Total 

LANSING, Sept. 6—Orders on the 
books of the Reo Motor Car Co. assure 
a production of 5000 units in Septem- 
ber, figures released by the factory in- 
dicate. Passenger and commercial car 
shipments in August totaled 4468 units, 
which exceeds August, 1926, two and 
one-half times. According to Clarence 
Triphagen, general sales manager, the 
month’s sales will be large in all lines 
and in all parts of the country, as a 
new buying activity has set in. 

To take care of an unusual demand 
for commercial vehicles from the wheat 
belt, the company is making special 
concessions to dealers. Reo has had 
a large sale in this territory in the 
past, and with the best crop in years 
the demand is exceptional. Mr. Trip- 
hagen predicts that the sale of commer- 
cial vehicles in this territory, will set 
a new record. 


Splitdorf in New Field 
NEW YORK, Sept. 6—Splitdorf- 
Bethlehem Electric Co. has announced 
the purchase of the Perfection Appli- 
ance Co. of Detroit, manufacturer of 
electric ironing machines for house- 
hold use. 


Z. F. Graham 

DETROIT, Sept. 8—Z. F. Graham 
father of the three Graham brothers 
now in control of Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Co., died yesterday at Conway, 
Mich., of heart disease. He was 75 
years old. The body will be taken to 
Washington, Ind., for burial. With 
him were Joseph B. and Robert C. 
Graham. Ray A. Graham is now in 
Europe. 
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Auburn Deal Brings 
Control of Lycoming 


Also Includes Duesenberg and 
Limousine Body—To Con- 
tinue General Sales 


CHICAGO, Sept. 6—Contracts have 
been signed for the purchase by Auburn 
Automobile Co., of the majority stock 
of the Lycoming Mfg. Co.; Duesenberg, 
Inc., Indianapolis, and the Limousine 
Body Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., it was an- 
nounced here today, by E. L. Cord, pres- 
ident of Auburn. More than $14,000,- 
000 in assets are included in the four 
companies represented. 

In the acquisition of these three con- 
cerns is seen the fulfillment of recent 
reports of great expansion and in- 
crease in Auburn’s industrial position. 
These acquisitions entail no new senior 
security financing on the part of Au- 
burn. 

The Lycoming Mfg. Co. owns 100 
per cent of the stock of the Spencer 
Heater Co., a leader in the building 
heating equipment field which contrib- 
utes greatly to Lycoming’s foundry 
volume. Total assets of the Lycoming 
concern amount to more than $5,000,- 
000. Total assets of Duesenberg, Inc., 
are approximately $1,000,000. The 
Limousine Body Co. has been a source 
of supply for the Auburn Automobile 
Co. for the last three years. 

The annual sales volume of the com- 
panies involved in the transaction this 
year will approximate $40,000,000. 

“This step is in line with Auburn’s 
plans for greater growth,” said Mr. 
Cord. “It widens Auburn’s radius of 
operation, increases its facilities and 
resources and places it in a position to 
meet and serve the public demand which 
has been so generously accorded Au- 
burn cars. At the same time, by closer 
and more economical working arrange- 
ments with important sources of supply 
for major parts, it enables Lycoming 
and Limousine Body to be in an even 
better position to serve their many cus- 
tomers.” 

Mr. Cord said that all three of these 
companies would retain their individual 
identity and present management. 


Report First Half Profits 


NEW YORK, Sept. 8—Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel Corp. reported net profit of 
$573,164 for the first six months of 
1927, after all expenses but before de- 
duction of Federal and Canadian taxes. 
Net sales were $7,476,607. 

Stromberg Carburetor Co. reported 
net income of $107,245 for the six 
months period after all deductions. 
This compares with $336,306 in the first 
half of 1926. 








Besco Acquires Ambu 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3—The Battery 
Equipment & Supply Co. has purchased 
the American Bureau of Engineering 





known to the battery trade as “AMBU,” 
it was announced today. The products 
of the two firms are similar in their 
application and the essential products 
of the Ambu line will be retained by 
Besco and marketed under the trade 


name “Ambu-Besco.” Those items 
which are considered nonessential will 
be dropped. Both lines will be manu- 
factured at the plant of the Battery 
Equipment & Supply Co., 1640 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 


N.A.C.C. Arranges 
1928 Show Details 


NEW YORK, Sept. 8—The national 
automobile shows of 1928 will be held in 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 
7 to 14, and at the Coliseum, Chicago, 
Jan. 28 to Feb. 4, it was announced this 
week. 

The general plan of the 1927 shows 
will be followed, with improvements 
for the benefit of both exhibitors and 
the wholesale and retail trade. The 
commercial vehicle sections, which 
proved so successful this year, will be 
arranged again and service and equip- 
ment sections, which were an innova- 
tion in the 1927 shows, will also be 
staged. 

The shop equipment sections, which 
were open for trade attendance only 
until 3 p.m. in this year’s shows, will 
be closed to the public until 5 p.m., 
providing additional opportunity for 
working demonstrations of machinery 
and tools. 

Invitations to exhibit have been sent 
to car, truck and taxicab manufacturers 
by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, and to parts and acces- 
sory and service equipment manufac- 
turers by the Motor & Accessory Man- 
ufacturers Association. 





Michigan Frees Speed, 


Penalizes Recklessness 
DETROIT, Sept. 7—Michigan’s new 
traffic code which took effect this week 
eliminates definite speed limits for pas- 
senger vehicles and in their place pro- 
vides a reckless driving act by which 
traffic will be regulated. The new law 
still limits the speed of motor trucks 
and outlaws creeping at slow speeds. 
Persons insisting on driving slowly 
must drive on side roads. 

The law specifies that cars must be 
equipped with suitable brakes, wind- 
shield wipers, etc., and provides various 
parking regulations but does not affect 
individual traffic regulations of cities 
or towns. For first offense motorists 
may be given five to 90 days in jail, 
or fine of $25 to $100, or both. For 
second offense, 10 days to six months, 
or fine or $50 to $1,000, or both. 





Knudsen Undergoes Operation 
DETROIT, Sept. 7—W. S. Knudsen, 
president of Chevrolet Motor Co., un- 
derwent an operation at Harper Hos- 
pital yesterday for kidney stone. 
Attending surgeons report his condition 
as good. 











Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

NEW YORK, Sept. 8—While a 
slight improvement has developed 
during the past week, wholesale and 
retail lines of trade continue at 
lower levels than at this time last 
year. Despite a moderate price set- 
back in wheat, conditions appear to 
be the best in the South and North- 
west in consequence of higher prices 
to be received this season for the 
crops of these sections. The basic 
industries have experienced little 
change and operations are still con- 
siderably smaller than a year ago. 
Stock market prices were relatively 
stable last week, with a firmer tone 
noticeable toward the end of the 
week. Call money continued to rule 
at 3% per cent in spite of crop and 
end-of-month requirements. 

FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

Railroad freight car loadings in 
the week ended Aug. 20 were the 
highest for the year to date, num- 
bering 1,066,636, as compared with 
1,049,280 in the previous week and 
1,081,503 in the like period a year 
ago. Total loadings so far this year 
amount to 33,402,257 cars, as against 
33,482,465 cars in the corresponding 
period last year and 32,470,570 cars 
two years ago. 





PETROLEUM OUTPUT 

Production of crude petroleum was 
lower for the week ended Aug. 27, 
average daily output for that period 
being 2,506,900 bbl., which compare 
with 2,518,400 bbl. in the preceding 
week and 2,176,850 bbl. in the corre- 
sponding week of 1926. 

FISHER’S INDEX 

Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices was slightly 
higher last week at 142.1, as against 
142 a week earlier and 138.7 four 
weeks earlier. 

BANK DEBITS 

Bank debits to individual accounts, 
as reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board for the week ended Aug. 31, 
were 2.2 per cent above the total of 
the preceding week and 9.3 per cent 
higher than the amount reported in 
the corresponding period of 1926. 

FEDERAL RESERVE REPORT 

For the same period the Federal 
Reserve banks reported declines of 
$11,800,000 in reserves, $13,600,000 in 
discounts, and $12,600,000 in deposits. 
Open market purchases rose $6,300,- 
000, U. S. Government securities 
$28,000,000 and note circulation, 
$5,600,000. 

Time money and commercial paper 
rates were virtually unchanged last 
week at 3% to 4% and 3% to 4% per 
cent, respectively. 











A.E.A. Sets Dealer Nights 
CHICAGO, Sept. 6—The Automotive 
Equipment Association show will be 
opened to dealers on two evenings, 
Nov. 8 and 9, it was announced by 
Commissioner William M. Webster. 
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Hudson Ships 30,960 
for August Record 


Greatest Business in History, 
Factory Reports—Quarter 
to Reach New High: 


DETROIT, Sept. 3—With the manu- 
facture of 30,960 cars in August, Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. has enjoyed the 
greatest August business in its entire 
history. The figure compares with 
28,600 in August a year ago, the previ- 
ous high mark. Total 1927 production 
to Sept. 1, is 236,978 cars compared 
with 184,864 in 1926. 

Production during the autumn season 
will parallel the retail demand, the 
Hudson company announced. The three- 
month period of July-August-September 
will be by far the largest third quarter 
in Hudson-Essex history. 





Chevrolet Hits August High 

DETROIT, Sept. 3—Production of 
91,459 Chevrolets in August sets a 
new high mark for the month in the 
history of the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Production in August, 1926, totaled 76,- 
586 units. The company’s output for 
the first eight months of this year totals 
786,338 automobiles compared with 
513,507 in the same period, last year. 





Buick Ships 35,000 in August 

DETROIT, Sept. 3—August was the 
biggest month in the history of the 
Buick Motor Co. with 35,000 cars ship- 
ped from the factory in Flint, according 
to C. W. Churchill, general sales man- 
ager, who says the business outlook 
was never better. July shipments were 
22,500 and in August, last year, totaled 
29,350 units. 





Paige Sets 1927 Record 

DETROIT, Sept. 3—Advances which 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. is 
making since the Graham Brothers took 
hold of the organization is indicated in 
.ar shipment figures which show that 
£059 new Paige cars left the factory 
S August, a new high monthly record 
for 1927. During August, last year, 
shipment aggregated 1098 units. The 
record is proving most gratifying to the 
organization, declared R. C. Graham, 
vice-president. 





Nash Shipments 18,027 

KENOSHA, Sept. 3—Nash Motors 
Co. enjoyed the biggest month in its 
history in August, in the standpoint 
of sales, orders and production. Ship- 
ments aggregated 18,027 cars and 
orders for August delivery, 20,201 
units. 


Firestone Opens Branch 

DULUTH, Sept. 6—Firestone Tire 
< Rubber Co. has opened a new $125,- 
000 factory branch building here with 
Irving W. Lee as manager. The build- 
* g will take care of dealers in northern 
Minnesota, upper Michigan and north- 
ern Wisconsin. 








Studebaker Extends 
Fall Output Plans 


DETROIT, Sept. 3—Produc- 
tion schedules at Studebaker 
for September and October 
have been set at 38,000 auto- 
mobiles, which exceeds the 
| previous schedule by 6000 
units, according to A. R. Ers- 
kine, president. The demand 
for Studebaker cars caused 
the decision to increase the 
schedule, he declared. There 
were 7000 unfilled orders on 
the books Sept. 1, and the 
autumn demand is in excess of 
any. hing the corporation has 
experienced in years, Mr. Ers- 
kine declared. 




















Assembly in Germany 
Likely, Says Erskine 


SOUTH BEND, Sept. 6—In response 
to questions regarding his views of 
European conditions, A. R. Erskine, 
president of the Studebaker Corp. of 
America, said: 

“Business in England is not as good 
as it might be but France seems to be 
quite active and prosperous. Germany, 
however, seems to be the bright partic- 
ular star in the firmament. I gave a 
banquet in Berlin to our German deal- 
ers and visited Hamburg, and I was 
deeply impresed with the virility, en- 
thusiasm and activity of the German 
people. I was informed that the Port 
of Hamburg was handling more ton- 
nage than New York or Liverpool. 

“We are already warehousing Stude- 
baker cars in Hamburg for the German 
market, but the probabilities are that 
we will establish an assembly plant in 
Berlin. Germany will take over 1000 
Erskine cars this year and 3000 next. 
In the remarkable little country of Hol- 
land business is quiet good. We expect 
Studebaker-Erskine sales on the con- 
tinent to exceed 6000 cars this year as 
against 2000, our best previous record.” 


Fisher Adds $125,000 Unit 

PONTIAC, Sept. 3—The Fisher Body 
Co. has let a contract for a new Duco 
application plant which will be built 
adjacent to its present Pontiac factory. 
The structure will be 75 by 560 feet, 
one story high, and entirely fireproof. 
It will be equipped with the latest ven- 
tilation equipment. The addition will 
cost $125,000. 








Oakland Opens Cafeteria 


PONTIAC, Sept. 3—A_ cafeteria 
with a capacity for 1500 persons is 
being opened by the Oakland Motor 
Car Co. in its new Pontiac plant. Local 
luncheon clubs and the Chamber of 
Commerce will be guests at a luncheon 
soon, which will be attended by vari- 
ous officials of General Motors Corp. 
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Paige Introduces 
Lower Priced Six 


New Brougham at $995 is First 
Paige Ever Offered 
Under $1,000 


DETROIT, Sept. 3—Introduction of 
two new models priced at $995 and 
$1,095 has been made by Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co. The cars will be known 
as the 6-45A, and consist of a sedan 
and brougham, both seating five pas- 
sengers. The latter will sell at Detroit 
for $995, and marks the first time in the 
18 years’ history of Paige that the com- 
pany has offered a six-cylinder car for 
less than $1,000. The 6-45 sedan lists 
at $1,095. The new models, as well as 
the improved Paige sixes and eights 
announced several weeks ago, are now 
in production. 

Both cars are equipped with the new 
type manifold recently introduced by 
Paige for increasing the efficiency o* 
the motor by more evenly distributing 
the gasoline vapor to the combustion 
chambers. The exhaust manifold is lo- 
cated above the intake manifold, im- 
proving the appearance of the engine 
and increasing its accessibility for ta 
pet adjustment. 

Bodies of the two models are finished 
in attractive color combinations, and 
appointed with neatness and good taste. 





Cleveland Plants Report 


Better September Sales 
CLEVELAND, Sept. 6—Heads of 
Cleveland automobile plants reported 
that September will bring marked stim- 
ulation to their businesses. This was 
especially true of Jordan Motor Car 
Co., which is just getting into produc- 
tion of its new eight-cylinder line. It 
was said in behalf of Edward S. 
Jordan, president, that September busi- 
ness would be double that of August. 
“The outlook for September and the 
remainder of the autumn is exception- 
ally good,” Sid Black, vice-president of 
the Chandler-Cleveland Motor Corp., 
said. Production for September has 
been stepped up 25 per cent, Leon R. 
German, vice-president of the Peerless 
Motor Car Corp., declared. The F. B. 
Stearns Co., has shown a marked in- 
crease in business, H. J. Leonard, presi- 
dent, said. 


Truck Weights Limited 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 6—Four- 
wheeled trucks are limited to 30,000 lb. 
and six-wheelers to 40,000 lb. in an or- 
dinance passed to print the last day 
of August by the Board of Supervisors 
ot San Francisco city and county. 
Speed is limited to 20 miles an hour 
for trucks loaded to 12,000 lb.; 15 miles 
up to 22,000 lb. and 12 miles for all over 
that weight. Violations are made mis- 
demeanors, with penalities of $300 fine 
or three months in jail or both. The 
ordinance is to take effect imme- 
diately. 
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Chevrolet Honors 
72-Car Salesmen 


More Than One-Fifth of Out- 
put is Sold by 2790 Men 
Feted by Company 


DETROIT, Sept. 3—Chevrolet Motor 
Co. is now in the process of holding a 
series of nation-wide holidays topped 
off with banquets, for its 2790 retail 
salesmen who during the selling year 
ended Aug. 1 achieved membership in 
the company’s 72 Car Club, a sales- 
man’s organization. 

The membership this year exceeds by 
more than three times the list for 1926, 
when only 873 salesmen qualified for 
membership, and indicates the tre- 
mendous production and sales record 
established by Chevrolet during the 
year. Winners are being feted for one 
day at a series of special celebrations 
being held at the headquarters of the 
43 zone sales offices during the first 
15 days of September. To become a 
member of the club a salesman must 
sell 72 or more cars during the 12 
months between Aug. 1 and Aug. 1. 
During the 1926-1927 period, 72 Car 
Club members sold more than one-fifth 
of the 990,109 units produced by Chev- 
rolet during that period. 

It is believed that the 72 Car Club 
is the largest organization of its kind 
in the country. It has a national as 
well as a local zone organization corre- 
sponding to a lodge or fraternity, its 
officers being the sales leaders in the 
various districts. National officers are: 
President, E. F. Cleveland, Ensley, Ala., 
who sold 431 new cars during the year 
ended Aug. 1; vice-president, Charles 
Zabel, Reading, Pa., with 337 new cars; 
secretary, L. H. Morrell of Johnson 
City, Tenn., 289 new cars; and treas- 
urer, B. S. Reilly, of Philadelphia, with 
288 new cars. 

Addressing the winners, R. H. Grant, 
vice-president in charge of sales said: 
“Your extremely impressive selling 
achievement points to the great oppor- 
tunity for the future. I can assure you 
that the policies which have helped so 
materially to bring about Chevrolet’s 
success will be continued. They are, 
first, a good product that is constantly 
improved, and, second, the use of good 
business methods in selling it. 

“There is every good reason to be- 
lieve that these same policies will bring 
us a large share of the business in our 
price class in the coming year.” 





Bav State Promotes Safetv 

BOSTON, Sept. 3—Spurred on by 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller, Massa- 
chusetts has started in earnest its big- 
gest state-wide campaien in historv, 
to save lives on the highways. This 
plan was given impetus some time ago 
when the governor appointed a person- 
ally selected safety committee and di- 
rected it to begin work on plans to 
formulate some definite ideas for legis- 
lation next year. 











W REO Signs Off 
for the Last Time 


LANSING, Sept. 3—The 
Reo Motor Car Co. has dis- 
banded its radio station 
WREO and has also dissolved 
the broadcasting orchestra and 
the factory band. The radio 
station had been operated for 
two years and 11 months. The 
first intimation the public had 
that the company was closing 
the station came this week, 
when the announcer signed off 
“for the last time.” The Reo 
band has been an institution 
with the company for many 
years and has appeared many 
times in concert, besides giv- 
ing frequent radio concerts. 




















Hupp Lowers Prices $150 


on Eight-Cylinder Line 
DETROIT, Sept. 3—A price reduc- 
tion of $150 on all eight-cylinder 
models has been made effective by the 
Hupp Motor Car Corp. The new and 

old prices follow: 
NEW OLD 


Game SOGMIE® éiviicicccuace cae $2,195 $2,345 
(ee err 2,345 2,495 
Sedan limousine ............ 12,520 2,670 
5-pass. brougham .......... 2,095 2,245 
5-pags. Victoria. .....ccecces 2195 2,345 
2-pass. coupe (rumble seat) 2,195 2,345 
2-pass. road. (rumble seat) 1,895 2,045 
T-Vaee. tOUFINE ..cccecuases 1,895 2,045 
Gapeise COUPINE ccceccseccaes 1,795 ‘ 1,945 





Chevrolet Lowers Landau 

DETROIT, Sept. 3—R. H. Grant, 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Chevrolet Motor Co., has announced 
a price reduction on the Imperial Lan- 
dau model from $780 to 745. Manu- 
facturing economies resulting from an 
unprecedented demand for this model 
was given as the cause for the reduc- 
tion. - 


Successor to B. G. Work 


To be Named in October 
AKRON, Sept. 6—While there are 
several officials of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. eligible for promotion to the presi- 
dency, it is generally believed by those 
in close touch with the management 
that an executive outside the ranks of 
the company will be selected to succeed 
the late Bertram G. Work. Goodrich 
officials announce that a new president 
probably will not be named until the 
next regular directors’ meeting, Oct. 26. 








Watson Stock Oversubscribed 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 3—The 
offering of 200,000 shares of common 
stock of John Warren Watson Co., 
which was offered this week by Horn- 
blower & Weeks, was five times over- 
subscribed by two o’clock of the day 
offered. The selling price of the no-par- 
value stock was $24.50 per share on the 
basis of earnings, and such of the stock 
as has been bid since has carried a 
premium up to 75 cents a share. 


Cadillac Pictures 


Radioed to World 


Telephoto, Photoradiogram, 
Airplane and Radio Used 
to Speed Announcement 


DETROIT, Sept. 8—For the first time 
in history, world-wide transmission of 
a photograph by wireless apparatus be- 
came a reality today, when General 
Motors Corp. used these facilities to 
carry the picture of the new Cadillac 
car around the world. The event also 
marked the first time that anything ap- 
proximating this extensive program has 
been carried out for commercial pur- 
poses. 

Because of Cadillac’s position in the 
various motor car markets of the world, 
the corporation thought it important for 
the automotive industry in all terri- 
tories to visualize the new model body 
lines and general appearance as early 
as possible. To accomplish the result 
General Motor Export Co. employed the 
photoradio method. 


By Messenger to Cleveland 


A photograph made in Detroit was 
dispatched by special messenger to 
Cleveland to the telephoto sending 
station of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and transmitted over the 
telephone wires to New York and San 
Franeisco. In these cities it was de- 
livered to the photoradiogram station 
of the Radio Corp. of America and 
transmitted by wireless from New York 
to London and from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. Prints of the photograph as 
received by wireless were delivered to 
the General Motors plants in these 
cities and mailed by them to other 
General Motors overseas factories as 
follows: 

From London by air mail to Antwerp, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Berlin, Paris 
and Madrid; by express steamer to 
Alexandria, Egypt: Buenos Aires, Sao 
Paulo and Montevideo. 


By Steamers to Far East 


From Honolulu by express steamer 
to Osaka, Japan; Batavia, Java; Well- 
ington, New Zealand; Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. From the latter city photo- 
radio prints will be mailed by rail to 
Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth. 

These transmissions encircle the 
world, both north and south of the 
equator, utilizing for the purpose of in- 
struction and delivery the following 
nine methods of communication: tele- 
photo, telegraph, cable, radio, photo- 
radiogram, steamship, railroad, air- 
plane and automobile. 

The use of this method enables Gen- 
eral Motors Export Co. to make a 
simultaneous announcement of the new 
product in all its operations the world 
over at a minimum saving of from one 
to two weeks over the previous meth- 
ods of handling and, in view of this, at 
a decidedly economical cost for the re- 
sult obtained. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 














Snow Heads Engineering 
at Auburn Automobile Co. 


H. C. Snow, for many years an en- 
gineer and designer with various auto- 
mobile companies in the United States, 
has been named chief engineer of the 
Auburn Automobile Co. 

Mr. Snow is a product of the engi- 
neering college of the Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland. He re- 
ceived his early training with the Peer- 
less Motor Car Co. In 1906 he was 
named designer and chief engineer of 
that company and served in that ca- 
pacity until 1912. 

From 1912 to 1914 he was assistant 
engineer of Willys-Overland at Toledo. 
From 1914 to 1921 he was chief engi- 
neer of the Winton Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland, and in 1921 went to the Velie 
Motors Corp. at Moline, Ill., as chief 
engineer and remained early in 1927 
when he left to do research work in 
New York. 


Dealers Honor Nichols 

John A. Nichols, Jr., president of 
Falcon Motors Corp. vacationed on 
Puget Sound, Washington, recently, 
and took the opportunity also to visit 
T. A. Davies & Son, western Washing- 
ton Falcon-Knight distributor. The 
Seattle distributor arranged a banquet 
in honor of Mr. Nichols, and this was 
attended by leading Falcon-Knight dis- 
tributors and dealers from all parts of 
the Northwest. 





Hilt Heads Young Sales 

John J. Hilt, formerly associated 
with the Racine Radiator Co. and its 
predecessor, the Perfex Radiator Co., 
since 1919, has joined the Young 
Radiator Co., Racine, as sales manager. 
Mr. Hilt was assistant to F. M. Young 
in various capacities before the newly 
formed Young Radiator Co. was 
founded. 





Shriver with Russel 

M. B. Shriver, for many years con- 
nected with the automotive industry in 
central California, has been appointed 
factory representative of the Russel 
Mfg. Co., makers of Rusco products, 
for all the counties on the mainland 
side of San Francisco Bay. He will 
maintain headquarters in Oakland. 





Folger Succeeds Roberts 

Resignation of Coleman W. Roberts, 
of Charlotte, N. C., as a member of the 
contest board of the American Automo- 
bile Association and the appointment 
of Lee A. Folger to fill his place, was 
announced by Val Haresnape, secretary 
of the board. 


Attend Toronto Exposition 
Richard Hudson, manager of the ex- 
port sales division of the Reo Motor 
Car Co. and George Calhoun, assistant, 
are attending the Canadian exposition 
in Toronto. 








Willys Finds Europe 
Americanizing Traffic 

John N. Willys, president 
Willys-Overland Co., returning 
yesterday on the Leviathan 
from abroad, declared that Eu- 
rope is becoming Americanized 
in its motor traffic. 

“The good roads program 
which is being carried out in 
the Scandinavian countries is 
surprising,” said Mr. Willys. 
“England and France always 
have had good roads but the 
movement towards the general 
use of motor transportation is 
spreading all over the conti- 
nent.” 

Mr. Willys attended inter- 
national motor transport meet- 
ings in Stockholm and Paris 
as chairman of the export 
committee of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Com- ! 
merce. 




















Wilson Sails for Japan 

R. A. Wilson is en route to Japan 
where he will assume his duties as 
treasurer of General Motors Japan. Mr. 
Wilson was transferred from the Del- 
co-Remy organization where he was 
a resident assistant controller. W. W. 
Winans is en route to Batavia where he 
will become advertising manager of N. 
V. General Motors Java. 

Named Honorary Members 

C. F. Kettering, president of General 
Motors Research Corp., and Willis Rod- 
ney Whitney, head of the General Elec- 
tric Research Laboratory at Schenec- 
tady, have been added to the list of 
honorary members of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating, and will re- 
ceive certificates at the annual dinner 
Sept. 22. edie 


Hecht Named Assistant 
Paul Hecht of the South Philadelphia 
works of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president. He has been 
connected with the Westinghouse com- 
pany for 22 years. 
Poland Honors Nichols 
W. W. Nichols, vice-president and 
mechanical engineer of D. P. Brown & 
Company, has been elected a member 
of the Institute of Scientific Manage- 
ment of Warsaw, Poland, in apprecia- 
tion of the highly valuable work done 
in the field of scientific management. 





Fred Neale Resigns 
Fred Neale has resigned as chief en- 
gineer of the Christensen Air Brake 
Co., Cleveland. He has not announced 
his future connection. 





Oakland Adds Members 
to District Organization 


Promotions and appointments to the 
field personnel of the various district 
offices of the Oakland Motor Car Co. 
are now effective. At the Chicago dis- 
trict office A. J. Burt and J. H. McClane 
have been promoted to assistant dis- 
trict manager and manager of distribu- 
tion, respectively, and D. T. Duffield, 
who has been associated with various 
companies in Chicago in a financial 
capacity, has been appointed field ac- 
countant. 

H. K. Doyle, who formerly represent- 
ed Wills St. Claire and later became 
the dealer for this company in Kansas 
City has been added to the staff of the 
Oklahoma City district. A. C. Spillers, 
formerly a special representative of the 
Ford Motor Co. in Texas, has been ap- 
pointed a field representative in the 
Dallas district. E. T. Reid, formerly 
state representative for the Michelin 
Tire Co., in Kansas, has been appointed 
field representative under the Kansas 
City district office. 

G. L. Thorpe, for eight years a mem- 
ber of the Chevrolet organization as 
office manager and territory manager 
in the St. Louis zone, has joined the 
St. Louis district of Oakland as field 
representative. B. H. Blalock, who 
represented Chevrolet in the Indiana- 
polis zone, has been made field repre- 
sentative in the Denver district, and 
C. H. Morquist, associated with Hudson- 
Essex for seven years, has been ap- 
pointed a field representative for the 
Minneapolis district. 





Shields to Use Airplane 

L. J. Shields, president of the 
National Lead Battery Co. has bought 
a Laird type airplane with maximum 
speed of 140 miles an hour, to visit 
branches. He has named it National 
Eagle. The plane has a Wright Whirl- 
wind J-4-B motor. This is the first 
airplane brought to St. Paul for solely 
private use. 





Lansnar Dallas Manager 


A. M. Lansnar, for several years fac- 
tory representative for the Moon Motor 
Car Co. in Dallas, has been named 
manager for the company for Dallas 
and all north Texas. He will maintain 
headquarters in Dallas and is now map- 
ping out plans for planting Moon 
agencies in several north Texas cities. 





Duffy New York Manager 


J. D. Duffy has been appointed whole- 
sale manager at the New York branch 
of Willys-Overland, Inc., succeeding P. 
D. Crouch. Mr. Duffy, for the past 
two years, has been connected with the 
sales promotion department at the 
Overland factory. Mr. Crouch is to 
establish a Willys-Overland dealership 
in territory near New York. 
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Campbell Organizes 
Consulting Company 


Former Durant and Chevrolet 
Executive Opens Offices 
in New York 


NEW YORK, Sept. 7—Colin Camp- 
bell, former vice-president of Durant 
Motors, Inc., and previously general 
sales manager of Chevrolet Motor Co., 
with George Frank Lord, who was as- 
sociated with him in these companies, 
has formed the Colin Campbell Corp., 
with offices in the Graybar Building, 
to act as general business counsel to 
industrial and financial institutions. 

The new corporation, though its lead- 
ing executives have been most closely 
identified with the automotive industry, 
will not confine its activities to the au- 
tomotive field but will act in an advis- 
ory capacity for industry generally. 
Mr. Campbell is president of the cor- 
poration and Mr. Lord, executive vice- 
president. A staff of executives and 
consultants is being organized.. 

The service contemplated includes 
analysis of business, products, markets, 
facilities and production; preparation 
of production and distribution plans and 
the supervision of execution of such 
plans as well as other confidential ser- 
vices. 

In his work in the industry Mr. 
Campbell became known as one of its 
outstanding executives. With both 
Chevrolet and Durant he not only di- 
rected sales but assumed responsibility 
for all details of design, production and 
general administration. Since his re- 
tirement from Durant in the spring 
this year he has received several im- 
portant offers from major producing 
companies but has elected to enter the 
consultant field. 





Rickenbacker Group Buys 


Indianapolis Speedway 
INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 3—Captain 
E. V. Rickenbacker is president of a 
new syndicate which has acquired 
ownership of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way. The new corporation will be 
known as the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way Corp. and negotiations which have 
been under way resulted in the cor- 


poration purchasing the speedway 
property at a figure approximating 
$1,000,000. 


According to Captain Rickenbacker 
there will be no change in policy in 
the management. 

Carl G. Fisher and James A. Allison, 
former president of the speedway, two 
of the five former stockholders, still 
retain a minority interest in the cor- 
poration and are members of the board 
of directors. Other directors include 
T. E. Meyers, former secretary and 
general manager, now vice-president 
and general manager; Omer Rains, De- 
troit, secretary-treasurer; Paul Y. 


Davis, Indianapolis, legal counsel, and 
Edward D. Moore, Indianapolis banker. 








Tilting Windshield 
Stops Bus Reflection 


NEW YORK, Sept. 6—A 
method of eliminating reflec- 
tions on bus windshields, which 
hitherto have interfered with 
operation at night, is the re- 
sult of tests made by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. on buses of 
the Public Service Transpor- 
tation Co. of New Jersey. 

It was found that by tilt- 
ing the windshield forward 
from the bottom to top and by 
painting the ceiling over the 
driver’s seat black, virtually 
all windshield reflections from 
brightly lighted interiors could 
be eliminated. 

















Chrysler Officers Attend 


Canadian Dealer Meeting - 


TORONTO, Sept. 6—Chrysler pro- 
duction in August exceeded 23,000 cars 
according to J. E. Fields, vice-president 
in charge of sales, who spoke at the an- 
nual Canadian Chrysler dealers’ lunch- 
eon here. Sales in the first eight 
months of the year show a gain of 33 
per cent over 1926, he said. 

The luncheon was called the Red 
Head luncheon and was attended by 200 
dealers, 25 per cent more than last 
year. Canadian sales showed a gain 
of 160 per cent in the first six months, 
J. D. Mansfield, president of the Chrys- 
ler Corp. of Canada, said. K. T. Keller, 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing of the U. S. company, told of the 
development of the new engine. 


Hayes Ionia Drops Plan 
to Purchase Auto Body 
IONIA, MICH., Sept. 6—Negotia- 
tions of the Hayes Ionia Co., manufac- 
turers of automobile bodies to purchase 
the plant of the defunct Auto Body Co., 
Lansing, have been dropped and the 
company will continue to center its 
operations in Ionia. The Hayes Ionia 
company holds a large contract with 
the Reo Motor Car Co. and it had plan- 
ned to acquire the Lansing plant to 
help solve its production problem. 
The company is now increasing its 
assembly space two and one-half times 
which will make it possible to increase 
daily production from 235 to 500 bodies 
a day. The Mengle Mill at Louisville, 
Ky., will hereafter handle Hayes hard- 
wood operations, releasing much space 
here for assembly purposes. Previous- 
ly raw wood was freighted here and 
milled in Ionia. 


Motor Wheel Operations High 

LANSING, Sept. 6—Motor Wheel 
Corp. will be operating on a heavy 
schedule during September, October 
and November. The company’s steel 
division has been working over-time 
for several weeks. 
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Angell Sees Market 
for Parts in Europe 


Says Continental Will Do Sub- 
stantial Foreign Business 
in Coming Year 


DETROIT, Sept. 6—A rapidly ex- 
panding market for the product of 
American car parts makers is develop- 
ing among the European automobile 
manufacturers, W. R. Angell, vice-pres- 
ident of Continental Motors Corp. said 
this week on his return from a two 
months’ business trip abroad. 

Continental is enjoying a growing 
business from European manufacturers 
and the trip was in response to an ever 
increasing number of inquiries about 
the product. Among purchase orders 
Continental has already filled was one 
for 5000 engines, and the company is 
now negotiating for several regular 
contracts, Mr. Angell said. 

Several large manufacturing com- 
panies long established in other lines 
are completing arrangements to enter 
the automobile manufacturing field in 
Europe. These companies, along with 
some of the established automobile pro- 
ducers, are looking favorably toward 
America for principal units, he said. 

“We have quite a substantial volume 
of business lined up in Europe and 
most of it is on the continent. While 
most of the business to date has been 
negotiated on purchase orders and has 
not developed great volume, we are 
now negotiating for several regular 
contract. I believe we will be doing a 
substantial volume in 1928 and what 
applies to Continental also holds for 
American axle and transmission man- 
ufacturers and others.” 

Mr. Angell added that the small type 
engines, axles, etc., used in present 
American cars are adaptable to Euro- 
pean practices, hence American unit 
makers will not have to install special 
tooling and equipment. 

Mr. Angell reports business condi- 
tions considerably improved in Europe 
since his previous visits. In his opin- 
ion German and Austrian manufac- 
turers wlil become the best customers 
for American parts makers and the 
market will last two or three years, or 
at least until the Europeans can devise 
more economical means of manufactur- 
ing their own parts. 





Duplex Speeds Output 

LANSING, Sept. 6—Duplex Truck 
Co., which has introduced new models, 
will be on a high production schedule 
this fall. The company has increased 
its sales organization during the year 
and plans a wider merchandising pro- 
gram for its product. Besides the reg- 
ular September schedule, Duplex will 
build 32 Duplex two-ton trucks which 
are now standard equipment, for the 
Japanese navy. The company will 
equip them with generators and mount 
powerful searchlights. 
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St. Louis Stocks 
Lowered in July 


Federal Reserve Report Shows 
New and Used Car 
Situation Improved 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 6—In its review of 
the automobile situation in the St. Louis 
District the July review of the Eighth 
District Federal Reserve Bank com- 
ments: 

“As has been the case for the past 
several months, distribution of automo- 
biles in this district during July de- 
clined sharply as contrasted with the 
corresponding period of last year. In 
both numbers and value, sales of new 
cars during the month were also less 
than in June. In the yearly compari- 
son considerable irregularity was 
shown, some makes recording gains 
while others exhibited heavy losses. 
In fact the major portion of the total 
decrease was attributed to less than six 
makes. With but two exceptions, 
losses were shown in sales of all makes 
in the month-to-month comparison and 
were particularly marked in the low 
priced classification. 

Reports of dealers indicate that pros- 
pective customers were disposed to 
await the appearance of expeeted new 
passenger car models before purchas- 
ing. The element of unfavorable 
weather as a deterrent to distribution 
of passenger cars, which was com- 
plained of during earlier months of the 
year, was absent, conditions in this 
respect being the most auspicious ex- 
perienced since last summer. 

Stocks of new cars in dealers hands 
deereased somewhat from June 30 to 
July 31 and the total was slightly larger 
yn the latter date than a year earlier. 
July sales of passenger cars by 320 
dealers in the district were 36.4 per 
cent smaller than during the same 
month in 1926, and 41.7 per cent less 
than in June this year. The used car 
situation developed moderate improve- 
ment as compared with the preceding 
30 days. Stocks showed a decrease un- 
der the preceding month, and sales were 
slightly larger. Business in replace- 
ment parts and repair materials for 
old cars was reported active, with sales 
in the rural sections making an 
especially good showing.” 





Buses Connect Trains 


MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 6—The 
Northland Transportation Co. has ar- 
ranged to carry through passengers on 
Oriental Limited trains of the Great 
Northern Railway traveling either way 
from the St. Paul Union Depot to the 
Great Northern station in Minneapolis 
and vice versa. The Northland is a sub- 
sidiary of the railroad company. The 
train is in the Twin Cities one hour and 
the bus route will make a diversion for 
travelers, who will see some of the St. 
Paul boulevards and fine homes, and 
the University of Minnesota campus. 











Nevada to Abandon 
Only TroWey Line 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 6 
—Nevada soon will be a state 
without trolley cars, for the 
municipal government of Reno 
has decided to abandon the 
street-car line there, the only 
one in the Sagebrush State. 
Motor buses will replace this 
line, which was only three 
miles long. In other towns and 
on the rural highways, buses 
have preempted street car 
service, so that no other trolley 
lines have been _ established. 
| The first railroad reached 

Reno in 1868, and the last 
street car is to go out of serv- 
ice there this month. 














Ist Half Sales Loss 
Largest in Detroit 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 6—A survey of new 
car registrations made in seven large 
sities of the country by Robert E. Lee, 
manager of the St. Louis Automobile 
Dealers Association, shows that St. 
Louis had the lowest decrease in new 
car registrations for the first six 
months of this year as compared to the 
registrations for the corresponding six 
months of 1926. 

The figures for the seven cities fol- 
low: 
Detroit 





genes 30.44 per cent loss 
BUMSIO oo ccicreds oe = = 
Baltimore ...... 14.74 ‘ “ - 
Cleveland ...... io 6| - i 
ChiGAGO 2.6.66 so * * a 
Philadelphia .... 10.70 ‘“* ‘ ci 
Ae ee as * - 





Collins Sons Take Over 


Seattle Distributorship 
SEATTLE, Sept. 6—A famous name 
in automotive circles was brought to 
the Pacific Northwest in the recent 
transaction involving the sale of the 
R. Knox Roberts Motors Co. interests, 
both in Seattle and Portland, to the 
Collins Brothers Co. All details of the 
deal have been completed, and the en- 
tire control of the Oakland-Pontiac re- 
tail business under the factory fran- 
chise in these two cities now rests in 
the hands of the new organization. 
The purchase was made by Wilbur 
H. Collins on behalf of himself and his 
brothers—Richard H. Collins, Jr., and 
Jack H. Collins. The three brothers are 
the sons of R. H. Collins, former presi- 
dent of Cadillac and Peerless. 





Detroit Starts Flying Field 

DETROIT, Sept. 6—Work will be 
started at once on Detroit’s first munic- 
ipal landing field. It will be located at 
Lynch and French roads on land al- 
ready owned by the city. The field will 
provide two runways 300 ft. wide and 
5100 ft. and 3000 ft. long respectively. 
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Texas Crop Estimate 
Spurs Car Outlook 


Dealers Anticipate Volume 
Business for Rest of Year— 
August Sales High 


DALLAS, Sept. 6—Estimate of the 
Texas cotton crop by the agricultural 
department of the state this week 
placed the yield at 4,500,000 bales. At 
the present prices this would make the 
crop worth around $500,000,000. The 
seed will be worth $50,000,000. 

Automobile dealers declared that if 
the crop is as much as estimated the 
sale of new and reconditioned automo- 
biles for the remainder of the year, as 
well as the sale of accessories, tires, 
tubes, batteries and radios, may be ex- 
pected to show decided increase for the 
remainder of the year. Not only that, 
dealers said, but it will mean collection 
of practically all accounts and eliminate 
repossessions. Dealers in the rural dis- 
tricts or the small towns are already 
making arrangements for larger stocks. 
They report outlook for fall business 
exceedingly bright. 





August Sales Set Records 

FORT WORTH, Sept. 6—August 
was a record-breaker for automobile 
sales in mose of west Texas. The south 
plains section attributed the increased 
business to an expectedly large grain 
crop; central west Texas to an early 
cotton harvest and an advancing cot- 
ton market. Elsewhere, improved live- 
stock conditions were responsible. The 
percentage of increase was about the 
same in commercial and _ passenger 
vehicles. 

September has opened better than 
August, due to the rapid movement of 
cotton to market. Many new agencies 
have been opened in the Fort Worth 
and west Texas territory in the last 
60 days, anticipating a profitable fall. 





Dealer Displays Planes 


SEATTLE, Sept. 6—Two airplanes 
are on display in the showrooms of the 
William O. McKay Co., authorized Ford 
and Lincoln dealers here, and mem- 
bers of the sales staff are on hand to 
explain its operation. Demand here for 
air travel is increasing rapidly and 
the time is not far distant when auto- 
mobile firms such as the McKay con- 
cern will be distributing planes in the 
same manner as automobiles, Mr. Mc- 
Kay believes. 





France Has 7,112,900 Bicycles 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 6—A census 
of the ratio of bicycles to automobiles 
in France at the end of last year 
show 10 of the former to one of the 
latter, the bicycle registration being 
on Jan. 1, a total of 7,112,900, and of. 
automobiles, 708,753. In Paris the ratio 
is 1 to 8. A fee of 18 franc (about 
75 cents) is collected on each bicycle. 
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Steel Orders Show 
Broadening Demand 
Consumers Bring Pressure on 


Prices—General Situation 
Continues Steady 





NEW YORK, Sept. 8—An air of 
hopefulness pervades the steel market 
following the resumption of business 
after the holiday and vacation period. 
Automotive demand continues along un- 
changed lines but light as individual 
orders run in tonnage, there is reasur- 
ance in the fact that small orders and 
inquiries are being received from a 
greater number of consumers many of 
whom had been out of the market for 
a long time. Another hopeful sign is 
that consumers bring slightly more 
pressure to bear on prices. 

Purchasing agents show greater keen- 
ness in price negotiations and this is 
interpreted by sales managers as imply- 
ing preparation by buyers for larger 
commitments. Fender stock prices have 
been under attack for some time but 
cold-rolled strip steel makers maintain 
the 4.75 cent price for 20-gage and 4.80 
cents for 22-gage stock in the rela- 
tively light tonnages that are being 
ordered. While the sheet market holds 
steady and _ full-finished automobile 
sheets rule firm at 4.25 cents, it is 
freely admitted that prevailing prices 
still face the test of representative 
tonnage business. 

Here and there, job lots of black 
sheets have passed into consumers’ 
hands at slight concessions from the 
going market price and on some 
descriptions of sheets, mills are re- 
ported to have met strip sheet base 
prices. Makers of cold-finished steel 
bars continue to operate at a light rate, 
most sales being in small lots at 2.20 
cents, Pittsburgh. Ohio mills insist 
that they are not deviating from the 
2.30 cent price on the ordinary run of 
orders. 

Alloy steel makers have come in for 
somewhat larger orders. While the 
market is fairly steady, prices on round 
lots are frequently shaded $1 or $2 a 
ton. Bolts and nuts move in small lots. 

Pig lIron—Demand from automotive 
foundries is largely for single car lots. 
The market continues easy, with slight con- 
cessions from the going Michigan price of 
$18.50, furnace, the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Aluminum — Moderate 
noted in the automotive 


improvement is 
demand _ for 


foundry metal. The market for remelted 
aluminum is a shade firmer. Imports con- 
tinue along unchanged lines. Warehouse 
stocks in bond are still heavy. Prices show 
virtually no change. 

Copper—Consumers have covered their 


September requirements and in some cases 


their October needs as well. The market 
is quiet and steady. Automotive brasses 
are being ordered forward in slightly larger 
quantities. 

Tin—A slight dip in the visible supply, 


reflected in the September statistics, was 
without any influence on the market, which 


is largely professional, with consumers 


buying strictly in hand-to-mouth fashion. 








Concentration Shown 
Best for Headlights 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 8— 
Concentration of automobile 
headlight rays rather than 
spreading of the rays into a 
horizontal fan has been shown 
by tests at the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards to be more | 
effective in illuminating ob- | 
jects in the path of the car, 
| the U. S. Department of Com- 

merce has announced. Tests 
| are being made with dummies | 
| 





used against opposing lights, 

to simulate actual road con- 

ditions. Sets of headlights 

with various types of lenses 
| and reflectors and operated on 
rheostats are used. 











Lead—The ‘outside’? market is virtually 
on a parity with the leading interest’s 
price, and speculative interest has abated. 
Storage battery manufacturers appear to 
have covered their requirements over the 
current month. 

Zinc—Poducers are not eager to sell at 
prevailing prices, and consumers are fairly 
well covered, so that there is a temporary 


lull. 





Goodyear Leads in Sales, 


Firestone in Earnings 
AKRON, Sept. 6—A comparison of 
annual reports of leading tire manu- 
facturers, just issued by Otis & Co., 
Cleveland and Akron brokers, shows 
that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
led all American rubber companies in 
sales volume during 1926, with a total 
of $230,161,357. United States Rubber 
Co., its nearest competitor, had sales 
of $215,528,309. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. ranked third, 
with sales of $148,391,478, followed by 
Firestone with $144,397,000. Fisk Rub- 
ber Co. reported $68,051,000; General 
Tire & Rubber Co., $19,200,000, and 
peiberling Rubber Co., $14,920,294. 

Average net earnings for 1925 and 
1926 reveal $22.47 on common stock for 
Firestone; $10.74 by Goodrich; Good- 
year, $7.14; United States, $5.61; Mil- 
ler, $4.17; Seiberling, $3.99 and Fisk, 
3.89. Kelly-Springfield reported a 
deficit. 

Sales of most tire companies so far 
in 1927 are ahead of or equal to 1926. 





July Roads Cost $6,613,527 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 6—Federal 
aid highway construction work com- 
pleted during July cost $6,613,527, of 
which $2,977,277 was supplied by the 
Federal government, the Bureau of 
Public Roads announced. Projects total- 
ing 337.7 miles were completed in 28 
states. 

Nebraska led in the amount of con- 
struction, with 80.3 miles completed, 
at a cost of $634,855, of which $314,090 
was paid by the Federal government. 
Texas was second with 30.8 miles and 
South Dakota third with 29.1 miles. 
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R. A. Firestone Heads 
Pacific Coast Unit 


$7,000,000 Plant Soon to be 
Started — May Become 
Firestone Headquarters 


AKRON, Sept. 6—Russell A. Fire- 
stone, second son of Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, has been named vice-president 
and active head of the newly organized 
subsidiary in California of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. The company, 
incorporated under Delaware laws, has 
an authorized capital of $20,000,000. 

Construction of a $7,000,000 plant on 
a 40-acre site at Los Angeles is to be 
started Oct. 1. The site is on the 
Southern Pacific railroad, within easy 
trucking distance of downtown Los 
Angeles and the harbor. 

The factory will contain 10 acres of 
floor space, according to plans an- 
nounced by President Firestone. Three 
thousand men will be employed, involv- 
ing an annual payroll of $7,000,000. 

Regarding reports to the effect that 
Los Angeles may be made the head- 
quarters of the Firestone organization, 
Mr. Firestone said “the matter has 
been under consideration.” 

About six months ago a large addi- 
tion was made to the company’s main 
plant in Akron, raising the capacity to 
45,000 tires and 50,000 tubes a day. 
Now it has been found advisable, Mr. 
Firestone states, to further extend 
manufacturing facilities to take care of 
the growing trade on the Pacific coast. 

The Los Angeles plant will bring 
about a saving on shipments of crude 
rubber from the Far East, it is pointed 
out; would save freight on shipments 
of finished products from Akron to the 
coast, and cheaper power and manufac- 
turing costs are factors. Service to 
more than 12,000,000 car owners in 12 
Western States will be bettered, officials 
state. 

The California company proposes to 
issue $10,000,000, 5 per cent sinking 
fund gold bonds to provide funds for 
working capital, building operations 
and other necessary financing. 





Laher Spring Increases 


Capital to $1,000,000 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 6—The 
Laher Automobile Spring Co., Inc., has 
ir reased its capital stock to $1,000,- 
0(0 and announces a general expansion 
pian covering all six of its plants. The 
Cakland, Cal., factory, which is the 
lurgest, will have entirely new ma- 
chinery in the spring, trunk and shock- 
: bsorber manufacturing departments. 
This plant serves northern and central 
California, Nevada and Arizona, the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Orient. 
Other plants are located at Portland, 
Seattle, Salt Lake, Spokane and Los 
Angeles. All are to be enlarged and 
more machinery installed. Increased 
orders from all sections, especially for 
a new type of road equ_.lizer, are given 
as the reason for the expansion. 
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Repusseau to Sell 
Accessories in U.S. 


Largest French Producer to 
Seek Outlets Here — Has 


New Tire Pressure Gage 





NEW YORK, Sept. 6—Charles A. 
Viriot, general manager of the Repus- 
seau Co., of Paris, arrived on the Ile de 
France this week with the object of 
introducing Repusseau accessories on 
the American market and entering into 
contact with American manufacturing 
interests. 

With a turnover last year of 30,000,- 
000 frances and a profit of 4,120,000 
francs, the Repusseau company is the 
biggest accessory manufacturing con- 
cern in France, its leading lines com- 
prising shock absorbers, silentbloc flex- 
ible bushings, Repusseau-Dewandre 
vacuum servo brake, automobile bump- 
ers, and a new tire pressure gage 
known as the “Gonflometer.” 

The “Gonflometer” which Mr. Viriot 
will introduce into America is a new 
tire pressure gage showing the internal 
pressure in the tire by pushing 
it against the side walls of the casing, 
thus avoiding necessity for removing 
the valve caps. The working of the 
Gonflometer is based on the fact that 
if a movable body is pressed against 
the surface of a tire by a constant force 
it determines the formation of a cavity, 
the depth of which increases with the 
decrease in the internal pressure of the 
tire. A reading is made by pushing 
the gage against the walls of the tire 
and holding it there for a second; the 
needle does not fluctuate and is pushed 
back to zero by the operator. 

Before his connection with the Ke- 
pusseau company, Mr. Viriot was for 
10 years European manager of the 
Klaxon company and for two years 
assistant commercial manager to the 
Renault Automobile Co. During his 
stay in the United States his address 
will be care of J. E. Bernard, 31 Bridge 
St., New York. 


To Build Australian Car 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 8—An Aus- 
tralian automobile company with a cap- 
ital of £2,000,000, which will produce 
a strictly Australian made car priced 
at less than £400 has been organized 
following a visit to the United States 
automobile plants by a member of the 
New South Wales legislative council, 
the automotive division, U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
been advised. The company will im- 
port its raw materials from England. 


Volvo Has Closed Model 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 6—A closed 
model of the new Swedish automobile 
“Volvo” has just been put on the mar- 
ket, the U. S. Department of Commerce 
has been advised. The body is covered 
with artificial leather and the front 
seats may be folded to form sleeping 
quarters. 











Helicopter Proves 
Gliding Abilities 
BERLIN, Aug. 10 (by mail) 
—The Zaschka helicopter has 
been so far completed as 
actually to prove its gliding 
abilities. The machine was al- 
lowed to rise a short distance 
above ground and the engine 
being then cut off, it was found 
the machine settled very 
gently on the ground. One of 
the oldest and best reputed 
German airplane works is 
showing considerable interest 
in the invention and has ex- 
tended to Herr Zaschka an 
offer of considerable facilities, 
which the inventor will prob- 
ably accept if he can find a 
modus of agreement with his 
present capitalists, who, it is 
understood, are placing only 
limited means at the inventor’s 
disposal. 























Three Coast Cities 
Locate Air Fields 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 4—Com- 
pletion of one municipal airport and 
first steps on two others, all on the 
Pacific Coast, are announced here. 
Just 23 minutes before the fliers took 
off in the ill-fated Dole Pacific Air 
Race, the City of Oakland filed its title 
deed to the 680-acre airport, having 
paid $560,000 in one check for the 
property. An ordinance paving the 
way for the purchase of 173 acres ad- 
joining at a price of $165,000 has been 
passed. The two tracts will be merged 
in one airport. 

San Diego has passed an ordinance 
providing for the establishment of 
“Lindbergh Field,” a municipal airport, 
at a total cost of $1,806,000. Arrange- 
ments are now complete for the first 
bond issue of $650,000 of thissum. The 
field will contain 287 acres. 

The City of Berkeley has approved, 
through its city planning commission, 
plans for a commercial airfield on the 
municipally owned fill at the foot of 
Gillman Street on San Francisco Bay. 
The airport will cover rather more than 
50 acres, and construction is to start 
immediate y. 


Builds 100 Passenger Plane 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Sept. 6—A 
mammoth airplane, powered by 16 
Liberty motors, developing 7200 hp. and 
capable of carrying 100 persons, is be- 
ing built here by Lawson Aircraft Co. 

The ship will be 90 ft. long, with a 
wingspread of 200 ft. and will weigh 
50 tons. The engines, which weigh 
more than seven tons, will be grouped 
in sets of two about the wings and nose 
of the ship. So great is the wingspread 
of the leviathan that the wheels of the 
landing gear will be 42 feet apart. 
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Germany to Stage 
Light Plane Contest 


Confines Competition to Ger- 
man Products But Permits 
Foreign Engines 


BERLIN, Aug. 10 (by mail)—Ger- 
many is this year organizing only a 
single airplane competition and that is 
strictly a national one. Its avowed ob- 
ject is the furtherance of light air- 
planes and engines. Only machines 
built in Germany with one or two seats 
may be entered, but foreign engines 
are permissible, though planes with 
German engines will have a preference 
in the shape of a special award. The 
empty weight of any plane is limited 
to 500 kilogs, but machines above 300 
kilogs will be handicapped. 

The number of competing planes will 
be limited to 25. Should more entries 
be forthcoming the biggest machines 
will be excluded. The engines shall 
have a starting mechanism that can 
be operated from the pilot’s seat. The 
first start of the engine—for heating 
it up—may, however, be accomplished 
by turning the propeller. A _ special 
award will be made to any machine 
where even this is unnecessary. 

The trial is divided into a technical 
and a flying one. The former is sub- 
divided into three examinations. First 
a certain minimum efficiency will be 
required in respect of starting distance, 
time required for dismounting for 
transport and refitting for flight, and 
for starting the engine. Secondly the 
empty weight, full weight and paying 
load, the summit height and highest 
speed will be considered. Thirdly the 
machines will be examined as to their 
safety. 

All these factors will be brought te 
one common denominator by an intri- 
cate system of marks. Following on 
these tests a flight ’round Saxony of 
a length of approximately 300 miles 
will take place. The competition is to 
be held end of August and first week 
of September and 20 entries have 
hitherto come to hand, among them a 
number of Klemm-Daimler machines. 





Constantinople Tries Buses 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 7—An exper- 
imental motor bus line has been put 
in operation by the street railway com- 
pany of Constantinople, according to 
advices to the automotive division, U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. At the close of a year the 
service will be extended if successful. 





Philippine Registrations Higher 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 7—More than 
23,000 motor vehicles were registered 
in the Philippine Islands as of July 11, 
1927, as against 19,000 at the same 
time last year, it has been reported to 
the bureau of insular affairs, U. S. 
War Department. Registration fees 
this year totaled $501,000. 
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Stutz Wins Classic 
at Atlantic City 


Averages 96 Miles an Hour 
for 150 Miles—Studebaker 
and Dodge Win Events 


AMATOL, N. J., Sept. 6—Stutz, Stu- 
debaker and Dodge were the winners in 
their respective classes in an all-stock 
car racing program Labor Day on the 
Atlantic City Motor Speedway. The 
races were marked by the entry of a 
number of cars which had been pur- 
chased from dealers by the speedway 
management in an effort to make the 
various events representative. The 
program was conducted under Amer- 
ican Automobile Association sanction. 

The leading event was a 150-mile 
free-for-all for cars listing at more 
than $1,500. The entries were: Three 
Stutz “Blackhawks,” two Auburn 
8-88’s, a Duesenberg, Chrysler 80, 
Chrysler 72, Packard eight, Packard 
six, La Salle, Nash Advanced Six and 
Buick Master Six. Tom Rooney in 
the Stutz No. 4 car won the event and 
set a new stock car speed record for 
the distance with an average of 96.308 
m.p.h. The other two Stutz cars fin- 
ished second and third, and Auburn 
was fourth, the Duesenberg fifth and 
the Packard eight, sixth. 

The Packard six, Nash and Buick 
were running at the finish but did not 
complete the distance. One of the Au- 
burns was forced out by a broken dis- 
tributor shaft; the Chrysler 80 stopped 
with a broken piston; the Chrysler 72 
developed a broken connecting rod after 
88 of the 100 laps, and the LaSalle was 
disabled by a burned out cylinder head 
gasket. 





Studebaker Averages 85.95 


A 75-mile race for six-cylinder cars 
costing under $2,000 brought into com- 
petition two Studebaker ‘“Command- 
ers,’ a Buick Master Six, Nash Ad- 
vanced Six, Chrysler 72, Chrysler 70, 
Hudson and Star. Studebaker car No. 
8 finished first with an average speed 
of 85.95 m.p.h. For the first 50 miles 
it averaged 87.314 m.p.h. The other 
Studebaker was second, averaging 
84.58 m.p.h. The Chrysler 72 was third 
with 83.93 m.p.h. and the Buick, with 
an average of 82.26, finished fourth. 
The Star was still running at the finish 
but did not complete the distance, being 
flagged to clear the track for another 
event. The Nash went out early with 
a broken valve spring keeper. The 
Chrysler 70 stopped with front main 
bearing trouble and the Hudson also 
was stopped by bearing trouble. 

The other event on the program was 
a 25-mile race for four-cylinder cars 
which was won by a Dodge at an aver- 
age of 67.35 m.p.h. A Whippet was 
second, a Star third, another Dodge 
fourth. A Chrysler 52 which had also 
started was forced out with a broken 
valve spring keeper. 











Utah License Tags 
in Shape of Sheep 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 3 
—Utah automobile license 
plates this year are being 
made in the shape of sheep, to 
emphasize the wool and mut- 
ton industry of the state. 
Idaho plates are appearing in 
the shape of large potatoes, 
likewise memorializing an in- 
dustry. 




















Studebaker Sets Mark 


in Coast-to-Coast Run 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 6—A new 
coast-to-coast record of 77 hours and 40 
minutes elapsed time has been estab- 
lished by Ab Jenkins in a Studebaker 
Commander sedan, cutting two hours 
and 15 minutes from the best previous 
time. The car was checked out of New 
York by Western Union and American 
Automobile Association officials and 
was checked on arrival at San Francisco 
by Western Union. Fog slowed the 
first day’s travel. 


Lockhart Wins at Altoona 


ALTOONA, PA., Sept. 6—The 200- 
mile event held here Labor Day for 
91% cu. in. racing cars was won by 
Frank Lockhart, who piloted a Miller 
Special at an average of 117.5 m.p.h. 
Pete dePaolo was second, finishing eight 
seconds behind Lockhart. Babe Stapp, 
driving as relief for Norman Batten, 
took third place. Tony Gulotta was 
fourth; Leon Duray, fifth; Earl Devore, 
sixth; Russel Snowberger, seventh; Al 
Melcher, eighth; Fred Lechlider, ninth. 
Cliff Woodbury was injured when his 
machine overturned at the 160-mile 
post. Dr. W. T. Shattue plunged 
through the top rail but was uninjured. 
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Machine Tool Show 
Opens in New Haven 


Obsolete and Modern Types of 
Many Devices Are Shown 
Side by Side 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 6—The 
seventh annual New Haven Machine 
Tool Exhibition opened in the Mason 
Laboratory of Sheffield Scientific School 
with 82 exhibitors. The machine tools 
are staged on the lower floor and a 
good many of them are shown in oper- 
ation. In one room on the third floor 
there is an exhibit consisting mainly of 
machine tool elements and various items 
of machine shop equipment, while in 
another room there is an educational 
exhibit of work-holding devices, includ- 
ing mandrels, jigs, fixtures, face plates, 
chucks, vises and clamps. In many 
cases both obsolete and modern types 
of the same kind of holding device are 
shown side by side. 

The exhibition, as usual, is being held 
under the joint auspices of Yale Uni- 
versity, the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce, and the New Haven Section 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The New Haven branch of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers has arranged a series of 
meetings at which will be read papers 
on subjects of interest to manufac- 
turers of. machine tools and machine 
tool users. These meetings will be held 
during the last three days of the exhi- 
bition. It is planned to close the exhi- 
bition while these meetings are in prog- 
ress so as to give all a chance to attend. 
One meeting will be devoted to the sub- 
ject of machine tool replacement, 
another to finishing methods, and the 
third to copper wire mill equipment and 
rotary swaging and its effects on ma- 
terials, while there will be a special 
session devoted to the application of 
anti-friction bearings. 








Guayule Experiments in California Successful, 
Company to Triple Acreage in Coming Year 








SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 3—Three 
years’ experiment, in which 800 acres 
of guayule shrubs have been planted 
at Salinas, California, indicate that a 
good grade of rubber can be produced 
in this central section of the state, ac- 
cording to Dr. David R. Spence, who 
has conducted the experiments for the 
American Rubber Producers, Inc., of 
which George H. Carnahan, of New 
York, is president. 

The shrubs will be large enough to 
harvest in two years, and will yield 
from 1000 to 1200 lb. of crude rubber 
per acre, Dr. Spence says. The seed 
planted three years ago was from im- 
proved plants developed from the wild 
guayule shrub of northern and western 
Mexico, which has been used for the 
production of crude rubber for many 


years. The yield from the improved 
plants is about 12 per cent of their 
weight in rubber, as compared with 3 
to 7 per cent from the wild shrub. 
Sufficient new plants will be avail- 
able next spring to set out 3000 acres 
more, and an effort will be made to 
plant a similar acreage each year 
thereafter. The crop requires five 
years to mature. The land being used 
is in a large tract which cannot be 
irrigated and which has not been pro- 
ductive of more than $15 to $30 an 
acre from grain of various kinds. The 


producers estimate that the raw gua- 
yule rubber will find a ready market 
at 35 cents a point, with an average 
production of 900 to 1000 lb. per acre, 
resulting in a $60 to $70 an acre annual 
return. 
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Foreign Assemblies 


Increase 25 Per Cent 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 8—The rapid- 
ly increasing volume of American 
foreign automobile assemblies is play- 
ing an important part in American 
foreign trade, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce announced. During the first 
half of 1927, 120,000 or 39 per cent of 
the 307,000 American ears sold abroad 
were foreign assemblies. This was an 
increase of 25 per cent over foreign 
assemblies for the first six months last 
year. In July there were 25 foreign 
branch plants of American automobile 
companies in full operation, an increase 
of 15 since 1924. 

American car assembly sales during 
the first six months of this year reached 
their maximum in Australia with 22,- 
025 units, as compared with 5985 in the 
same period last year. 

There were 69,316 passenger car, 
truck and bus engines, exported by the 
United States during the 1927 period. 


Lowers Magneto Tariff 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 8—The tariff 
rate on automobile signal horns, mag- 
netos and other parts has been lowered 
in a decision of the U. S. Customs 
Court at New York, sustaining pro- 
tests from accessories companies, the 
U. S. Department of Justice has been 
informed. The reduction is from 40 to 
25 per cent ad valorem. 








Coming FeatureIssues 
of ChiltonClass Jour- 
nal Publications 
Sept. 15—Bus Show Issue— 
Operation & Maintenance. 


Sept. 20—Bus Show Issue— 
Commercial Car Journal. 


Oct. 1—Production and Fac- 
tory Equipment apeatiineel 
tomotive Industries. 


Nov. 10—Marketing Annual— 
Motor World Wholesale. 




















German Tariff Reduced 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 7—Effective 
Sept. 6, 1927, conventional duty rates 
have been established in the German 
import tariff schedules, the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce has been in- 
formed. Rates on internal cembustion 
engines for automobiles have been re- 
duced from 150 to 149 marks per 100 
kilos. Rates on automot’ve assembly 
parts, frames, radiators, adhesion coup- 
lings, change-speed gears and casings, 
universal j.-ints, differential gears and 
housings and brake and steering gears 
have alsc been reduced from 150 t» 140 
marks per 100 kilos until the end of 
1927. 
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Bay State Insurance 


Not to be Changed 


BOSTON, Sept. 6—Insuranee Com- 
missioner Wesley E. Monk, in charge 
of the Compulsory Insurance Law for 
motor vehicles, issued a_ statement 
yesterday in which he says that the 
rates for 1928 will be practically un- 
changed. This is somewhat of a sur- 
prise because of the protests voiced at 
the hearing recently. He says that the 
data gathered covered only five months 
and that it was not sufficient to get 
any substantial facts. After the law 
has been in force for a year he said 
there will be enough statistics to govern 
any rate changes necessary. Mean- 
while the motor vehicle owners will 
have to go along throughout 1928 on 
about the same schedule. 


G. M. to Utilize Hall 


DETROIT, Sept. 6-—The large ex- 
position hall on the four’’: floor of the 
( eral Motors Building will pass out 
of existence on Nov. 1, when the cor- 
poration will devote the space to one 
of its departments. Approximately 90 
per cent of the office space in the build- 
ing is now in use and the exposition 
hall, which represents the largest floor 
space in the building along with its 
excellent lighting arrangements will 
provide excellent additional facilities. 











Catendar of on ming Events 





SHOWS 
American Electric Railway Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland..Oct. 1-7 
American Road Builders Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland.Jan. 9-13 
Automotive Accessories Association, 


Armory, Chicago ............ Nov. 7-12 
Automotive Equipment Association, _ 

Coliseum, Chicago .......... Nov. 7-12 
Boston, Aviation and Radio Expo- 

Sr err Sept. 26-Oct. 1 


*Chicago, National Automobile Cham- 
mmerce, Coliseum 
— Jan. a 4 
Electrical and Industrial Show, Gran 
Central Palace, New York..Oct. 12-22 
Glasgow ssp yeecnssgorezeeceerteens, 12 
i ircra he 
neal March 23-April 11 
Lille, France, Exposition....Nov. 20-Dec. 4 
London Passenger Car Show --- Oct. 14-22 
London Truck Show ...........-- Nov. 17-26 
Machine Tool Exposition, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland 
Sept. 19-23 
National Air Races, Spokane, Wash. 
Sept. 23-24 
National Standard Parts Association, 
Convention Hall, Cleveland..Nov. 14-18 
National Steel and Machine Tool Ex- 
position, American Society for Steel 
Treating, Convention Hall, Detroit, 
Sept. 19-23 
*New York, National auseubite 
Chamber of Commerce, Grand 


Central Palace ........- .....dan. 7-14 
Paris, Grand Palais ...........:; Oct. 6-16 
iG HAG ARMIOIND . cb sesauinisassniccee May 3-138 
Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 

Drake, Chicago ......cce-. Jan. 28-Feb. 4 
Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 

Biltmore, Los Angeles ...... Feb. 11-18 


Salon, Automobile Salor, Imc., Hotel 
Commodore, New York..Nov. 27-Dec. 3 
Salon, Automobile Salon, inc., Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco 
Feb. 25-March 3 
United States Good Roads Show, Des 
DIOINES ..cccce yee .»»-May 28-June 1 





* Will have special shop equipment exhibit. 


CONVEN rioNs 
American Electric Railway Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland.Oct. 3-7 
Americ3n Gear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion Mt. Royal Hotel, “ontreal 
, Oct. 20-22 
American Institute of Minin; & Metal- 
lurgical_ Engineering, Metals Divi- 
sion, Book-Cadillac MHotel, De- 


Ee er ere Sept. 19-23 
American Road Builders’ Assn., Hotel 
Hoilenden, Cleveland ...... Jan. 9-13 


American Road Builders’ Association, 
Banquet, Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
SS eee eee Jan. 11 

American Soci-ty of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, First National Fuels Meet- 
Ce ee A | Fee Oct. 10-13 

American Society for Steel Treating, 
Convention Hall, Detroit ...Sept. 19-23 

American Welding Society, Book-Cad- 
ijac Hotel, Detroit. ......... Sept. 19-23 

Automotive Electric Association, Buck- 
wood Inn, Delaware Water Gap, 


pe en rere Sept. 12-14 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, CRICRZO «56506005. Nov. 7-12 
Aviation Conference, Hotel Statler, 
eer Sept. 30 
InternatiGzal Congress for Testing Ma- 
terials, Amsterdam ........ Sept. 12-17 
Machine Tool Congress, Cleveland 
Sept. 19-22 


Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association, Credit, Detroit.Sept. 14-16 
Motor Truck Industries, Inc., Detroit 
Sept. 133 
National Association of Finance Com- 
panies, Congress Hotel, Chicago 


Nov. 14-15 
National Foreign Trade Council, Hous- 
IR RE 6s snaps ees April 25-27 


National Hardware Association, Marl- 

borough-Blenheim, Atlantic City 
Oct. 17-20 

National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, 
NO: 6k dwcasoocnwa cases Sept. 26-30 

National Standard Parts Association, 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland..Nov. 14-18 

National Tire Dealers’ Association 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.Nov. 15-17 


Overseas Automotive Club, Ince., Fall 

Luncheon, Hotel Astor, New York 
Sept, 22 

Overseas Automotive Club, Inc., 

Monthly Luncheon, Hotel Astor, 
INT OTE i600. 00 05 4.80 sae éecee Oat. 18 

Overseas Automotive Club, Inc., Over- 


seas Visitors’ Dinner, Stevens 
FIOCOL, COICRRO eke ¥.0-.00.00:086.0 sivesueee. o 
Overseas Automctive Club, Inc., 
Monthly Luncheon, Hotel Astor, 
NOW SO. oc cveuceasapans sees see Dec, 8 


United States Good Roads and Bank- 
head National Highway Associa- 
tion, Des Moines ...... May 2z8-June 1 

World Motor Transport Congress, Lon- 
MOM. cise cadwcans ee be Acateceraecale Nov. 14-17 


N. A. D. A. 


Chicaee, Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Annual, Pal- 
mer House. 

Chicago, Feb. 1—Ranquet, Palmer House. 

New York, Jan 9-:%—EKastern District, 
Hotel Commodoic. 


S. A. E. 
National 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Oct. 6—Joint 
meeting with Army Ordnance Asso- 
ciation. 

Chicago, October 25-27—National Trans- 
portation and Service Meeting. 

Chicago, Dec. 1—Tractor Meeting. 

Cleveland and Detroit, Sept. 19-22—Pro- 
duction Meeting. 

Detroit, Jan. 24-27—Annual Meeting. 

New York Sessions, October 18-20— 
Aeronautic Meeting. 

New York, Jan 12—Annual Dinner. 

Spokane’ Session, Sept. 23—Aeronautic 
Meeting. 

Sectional 


Metropolitan, Sept. 15—Annual Frolic, 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 
Milwaukee, Oct. 5—First Meeting. 


RAGES 
British Grand - Brooklands...... Oct. 1 
Charlotte, N. o eike s\Miea eRe weet wore Sept. 19 





Vol 
Nut 















